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THE TREATMENT OF TRAMPS IN SMALL CITIES. 


HE terms of the subject assigned me preclude any consid- 
eration of the causes of, and the possible ultimate 
remedies for the tramp evil. 

Of immediate treatment and of treatment under sharply 
defined limitations Iam to speak. Such treatment must of 
necessity be of the kind characterized by physicians as 
“local.” It cannot be expected to produce any constitutional 
improvement. So long as the movements of vagrants are 
unrestricted, the tramp will find escape from any such treat- 
ment as that I am to consider by adopting the direction given 
to the apostles, ‘‘When they persecute you in this city, flee 
ye to another.” Under existing conditions no method for the 
treatment of tramps in small cities can be in any considerable 
degree reformatory in its aim. Until some uniform, widely 
extended policy, covering a whole state or adjacent states is 
adopted for the remedy of this evil, it is futile to attempt 
anything more than some immediate local relief. What I 
shall have to say will have reference principally to the opera- 
tion of one such system. 

A few preliminary considerations are worthy of attention. 


In the first place, it must not be forgotten that among the 
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wandering beggars whom we designate as tramps, are found 
men of two very different classes. There are, first, the tramp 
pure and simple, who, like the lily of the field, ‘‘toils not, 
neither does he spin,” and who can be relied upon to remain 
true to this, his characteristic trait; and second, the man of 
quite other disposition, who really desires employment and 
who does gladly and faithfully any work which is provided 
for him. 

In the fact that among vagrant beggars are men of both 
classes, and that it is by no means easy to distinguish between 
them is to be found one of the chief difficulties attaching to 
the tramp problem. 

Manifestly, these two classes of men call for wholly differ- 
ent treatment. The genuine tramp should be left to feel the 
pinch of hunger and cold till he will gladly work to provide | 
for his necessities. No more fit word has been spoken con- 
cerning this class of men than the apostolic direction ‘‘that 
if any would not work neither should he eat.” ‘The man who 
is willing to work is entitled to sympathy and assistance. 

The very first desideratum, therefore, in any system for the | 
treatment of tramps is some criterion for their classification. 3 
Given a system which, in addition to possessing this feature, 
should also prove efficacious both in excluding genuine tramps 
from any locality and also in providing temporary relief for 
the deserving and the problem of /oca/ treatment would be 
solved. I am aware of but two methods which have been re- 
sorted to for the treatment of tramps in small towns: the first 
is that by statutory enactment. This provides for the arrest 
and imprisonment of vagrants. It is defective, first, in that ; 
it is undiscriminating. It treats all vagrant beggars alike; ' 
and, if enforced, often works injustice to the worthy unfortu- b 
nates. Moreover, it is not efficacious. >| 

First, because instead of expelling tramps it attracts them, 
by providing board and lodging at public expense. 

Second, because it can not command the sympathetic sup- 
port of the community. Instead of turning wandering beg- a 
gars over to the authorities citizens are much more likely not , | 
only to feed them, but also to assist them in evading the . 
officers. 

Furthermore, this system is attended with so great expense 
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to the public that it is seldom rigorously enforced for any 
great length of time. If those committed for vagrancy under 
this system should be compelled to work ten hours daily at 
breaking stone, or some other hard labor, one of the defects 
above mentioned might be removed. Tramps would not be 
likely to seek entertainment at the public expense. 

But the other objections, that the system is undiscriminat- 
ing and expensive would remain; and would render its effect- 
ive employment impracticable. 

The second method alluded to may be described as the 
method of voluntary exclusion. Its aim is to secure such a 
condition of things in any town that the professional traveller 
will absent himself of his own accord. Its essential principle 
is that of repulsion rather than of expulsion. 

The ground of hopefulness in connection with this system 
is found in that distinctive and persistent characteristic of the 
genuine tramp already referred to; he will not work. Make 
it certain in any community that he mast work in order to 
secure supplies, and he will seek a more congenial clime. 
‘The distinctive features of the system to be considered are two. 

First: It furnishes work for any one who is willing to do it. 

Second: It endeavors to secure that no aid shall be given 
directly to unknown beggars; but that instead they skall be 
sent where, by working, they may provide for themselves. 

In favor of this system it is to be said that it involves the 
three desirable features referred to as needful in any method 
for the satisfactory handling of this difficult problem. 

In the first place, it makes it possible to distinguish between 
the industrious and the indolent. A saw, saw-horse and 
wood-pile possess magic properties as a criterion of industrial 
character. The spear of Ithuriel itself was not more revealing. 

In the second place, it provides temporary relief for the de- 
serving. ‘The man who seeks employment can at least pro- 
cure food and lodging. 

In the third place, the travelling fraternity are very quick 
to discern the insalubrity of the regions where this system 
prevails. No more striking illustration could be found of the 
law of affinities and repulsions than is afforded by the atti- 
tude of tramps as regards a town where he who would eat 
must first work. 
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Provide work; make it sure that vagrants must work before 
they can eat and you have gone far toward the alleviation of 
the tramp evil in any locality. 

The most serious obstacle to the effectiveness of this system 
is that which is the chief nourisher of the whole tramp evil, @ 
viz.: undiscriminating sympathy. The great difficulty lies 
in inducing people, especially tender-hearted women, to refuse 
all supplies to unknown beggars. ‘This difficulty is greatly 
enhanced by the fact already referred to, that among those 
applying for relief are deserving men, entitled to sympathy 
and assistance. Having no means of determining with cer- 
tainty to which class any applicant belongs, many adopt the 
rule of giving food to every one who asks it; on the principle 
that it is better to feed ten shirks than to turn away hungry 
one man who is willing to work. 

When, however, the people of a community can be assured 
by those of their townsmen in whom they have confidence 
that work is provided for all who will work,—that no man 
need go hungry who is willing to earn his living,—house- 
keepers can, in measure, be induced to refuse food to tramps 
and to send them where work can be obtained. 

May I venture to transgress my limits so far as to say that 
in my judgment, we are at this point very near to the root of 
this great evil in its wider aspects? The people of the United 
States are at the present time maintaining an army of between 
ninety thousand and one hundred thousand indolent beggars | 
and their voluntary contributions to this end amount to from 
eighteen millions to twenty millions of dollars annually. 
Until these streams of undiscriminating sympathy and mis- 
guided generosity can be checked, it is as futile to anticipate 
the suppression of the tramp evil as to think of drying up the 
Amazon without cutting off its sources. -f 

As illustrating the operation of the second method described 
for the treatment of the evil in small towns, I venture to de- 
tail briefly the experience of Ann Arbor, Mich., a city of from © 
10,000 to 12,000 people. 

It is situated on the main line of the Michigan Central rail- - | 
road, a favorite thoroughfare of the peripatetics between the 
east and the west. In 1894, the Anti-Tramp Society was 
organized, for the purpose, as stated in its appeal to the pub- 
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lic, ‘‘of ridding the city of professional tramps, and, at the 
same time, of furnishing relief to the deserving.” 

The organization of the Society is of the simplest. Any 
person may become a member by paying an annual fee, not to 
exceed one dollar. 

The work of the Society is in the hands of an executive 
committee, consisting of the customary officers, and of five 
other persons chosen at the annual meeting of the members. 

Three sub-committees, on Finance, Work, and Wages, re- 
spectively, direct the different departments of the work. A 
superintendent, who in this case is also superintendent of the 
poor of the city, furnishes work to those who apply for it and 
provides them with lodging, or meal tickets in compensation. 
No wages are paid in money. 

The work so far provided has been wood-sawing. For the 
first year arrangement was made with one of the wood-yards 
of the city to: furnish the Society cord-wood; to allow the 
wood to be sawed within its limits, and again to receive the 
wood when sawed from the Society, allowing a fair price for 
the cutting. 

Thus far, in the present year, similar work has been pro- 
vided through arrangement with the superintendent of the 
city poor. A cheap but comfortable lodging house furnishes 
meals and lodgings at an expense to the Society of from fif- 
teen to twenty-five cents each. 

The most significant of the results thus far is a very per- 
ceptible diminution in the number of tramps about the city. 
Judging from the estimates of competent and unprejudiced 
observers it would be no exaggeration to say that the number 
has been reduced seventy-five per cent. 

As the citizens become more familiar with the Society and 
its work, and are led to adopt the practice more generally of 
refusing relief to beggars at their doors, this reduction can 
easily be carried much further. 

During the first year one hundred and forty meals and forty 
lodgings were provided. During the seven and a half months 
of the current year seventy-six meals and fifty-six lodgings. 

It should be understood that this Society is of the nature of 
a charity and not of a speculation. It does not make money. 
It does not pay its own way; though it has no expenses for 
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administration. ‘The annual fees of its members provide the 
necessary funds. An amount of work equivalent to about 
fifteen cents at current wages, is required for a meal or lodg- 
ing. The price of meals and. lodgings has sometimes been 
above this and the Society has paid the difference. 

The cost of the first year’s work in excess of money received 
for work done, was forty-five dollars. Had the city ordinances 
been enforced against the persons who did this work, the cost 
to the city would not have been less than four hundred dollars. 
Can there be any question which is the better way? 

I have not presented the work of this organization as a 
solution of the question assigned me. It has not been an un- 
qualified success. Certain difficulties as regards matters of 
detail have come to light in the conduct of the work and 
modifications will be necessary. The undertaking is still in 
the tentative stage. But enough has been accomplished to 
show beyond question that the principles npon which we are 
working are correct, and to encourage further experiment in 
the application of them. 

Should some such plan as this be generally adopted by the 
small cities throughout the United States it might prove to 
be a first step towards the removal of this pestilent and grow- 
ing evil. For any hints from others who have been engaged 
in attempts similar to our own, which might enable us to 
conduct our business with more efficiency, we shall be very 
grateful. J. W. BrapsHaw. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



























REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VAGRANCY OF THE 
CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


N April 29th the Committee addressed a letter tothe Mayor 
and Board of Estimate and Apportionment summing 
up its conclusions in regard to the experiment of the Lodging 
House for Homeless Men, the letter having been previously 
submitted to the Commissioners of Charities, with the request 
that they suggest any alterations which seemed to them desir- 
able or necessary. Copies were also sent to the press. The 
letter gave an account of the history and purpose of the 
establishment of a Lodging House for Homeless Men, and the 
accommodation finally provided on a barge in the East River. 
It was pointed out that by the system of individual question- 
ing adopted it was found that of the 3,417 received from 
March 11th to March 31st, 1,099 had been in this city less 
than 60 days, and that 2,705 were under 40 years of age and 
all able-bodied. Of the references given 781 only were visited. 
Attention was called to the fact that of the candidates on the 
eligible list for ‘‘ Investigators” the men appointed stood 5th, 
6th, 9th, 11th, and 12th. ‘The Committee stated that it 
agreed with Commissioner Faure in thinking it unnecessary 
to keep open the lodging house during the summer, and that 
exceptional cases could be referred to the Wayfarers’ Lodge of 
the Charity Organization Society. The letter closed with the 
request that the Board should consider the importance of 
providing a Farm School for the young and able-bodied vag- 
rants. (The letter is appended. ) 
The committee received on May 9th from the Commissioners 
of Charities the statistic$’ of the lodging house for April as 
follows: 


LODGING HOUSE FOR HOMELESS MEN. 


RECAPITULATION FOR APRII, 1896, 


eA ROU D CU HOO 5 Sih be aT eeu ne Ree eke eeu eee ee eaen 4,168 
Coie (OURL OM BG «66 oc.cies caecuetedicansdcndwuteues Rirowtakee Raed 216 
Grand total sent to Wayfarersa’ Lodges... iscccsnccses enasiodvenes 99 

4,483 
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TIME IN CITY. 
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Grand total lodgers discharged... «........:0cs:000sc00euseooe 3616 


The total is only an average of 144 lodgers a night (or less 
than could be accommodated on the Barge alone) and the ex- 
planation of the 216 men sleeping on the dock is that on 
Saturday nights more than twice as many lodgers apply as 
on other nights, owing to the fact that on Sunday morning 
all the men are discharged without being questioned. 

An analysis of the statistics shows that of the 4,168 on the 
Barge 851 (or about one-fifth) had been in the city less than 
two days; while 925 (or nearly a quarter) had been here only 
from three to sixty days. All these men (1776 or more than 
two-fifths) were, of course, potential state paupers. Had the 
Commissioners chosen to have them sent, at the expense 
of the State, to their own homes, and to have thus relieved 
the city of their presence, it could have been done and an ad- 
vantage would have been the teaching other men that the 
city could not receive those who come here with no certain 
prospect of work or even of shelter. 
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The average age of the lodgers was 32 years. The number 
of references investigated was 729 (out of 1212 given) and of 
these 419 were false and 103 ‘‘ adverse,” leaving 207 ‘‘ good.” 

These statistics, as well as those previously received, con- 
firm the Committee in its opinion that what is needed in this 
city is a decent lodging house and a strong and efficient body 
of Investigators, so that all men who are homeless shall be 
received and cared for in a way that will do them no injury 
to body or mind, and be disposed of with discrimination, in 
accordance with the results of inquiry in each case. We are 
met by the appalling fact that 1776 men, averaging only 32 
years of age, came into this city during the month of April 
and became so reduced that they applied as paupers for a 
lodging. Whether this is by their own fault or not makes no 
difference. As Edward Denison said of English cities in 
1869, ‘‘ The rush to the cities is an ignorant rush, which car- 
ries its dupes over the precipice into the gulf of pauperism, 
of crime, of disease, of starvation, of despair.” 

To deal successfully with the problem of homelessness re- 
quires first a correct conception of the facts. To hold an 
incorrect conception leads to fatal errors. 

It is not a fact, as many seem to assume, that in New York, 
or in any great city, there is a g7ven number of homeless men 
to be cared for, and that to provide lodging, food and work 
for these is to solve the difficulty. Far from it. The fact 
is that in the city and all over the country there are hundreds 
of thousands of wnstab/e men who do not like the steady grind 
of daily toil and who are attracted hither and thither by any- 
thing that seems to promise achange. To these the great 
city is in itself a magnet of tremendous power—it draws them 
from all quarters of the globe and it destroys many of them. 
Every -heap lodging house, every opportunity to live cheaply 
and by casual labor, whether provided by men seeking their 
own gain or by men inspired by real sympathy for the ‘‘ home- 
jess,” serves as an additional attraction and the only true 
charity, the only true wisdom, (on the part both of those who 
seek the good of our city in general and of those who are so 
overcome by pity for individual units that they cannot think 
of the individuals who compose the millions) is to diminish 
the attraction, not to add to it, ‘‘to stem the ignorant rush 
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over the precipice into the gulf of pauperism, of crime, of dis- 
ease, of starvation, of despair.” 

What is the most effectual means to accomplish this? The 
Committee on Vagrancy believes that it has already recom- 
mended it. A place to receive and lodge decently all casual 
‘“homeless ” men and from which, all who have no claim en 
the city, (i. e. all who, under the law can be committed as. 
State paupers) shall be sent at once to their homes at State 
expense, from which all who belong in the city and are proved 
to be confirmed vagrants under the law, shall be sent to the 
workhouse now, and to a farm school for education in country 
work, as soon as one is established, while the few who are 
accidently homeless shall be placed in the hands of private 
charity that they may be provided with work and saved from 
a life of vagrancy. 

Intelligent investigation and intelligent disposition of the 
lodgers after investigation is the key-note, and this depends 
upon the officers appointed when the lodging house is again 
opened, and to try to secure such officers and to have an effi- 
cient system adopted the Committee on Vagrancy will bend 
its energies. 

To turn now to the more difficult problem of ‘‘ homeless 
women.” ‘The Committee believes that the added degrada- 
tion which must almost inevitably cling to that unhappy 
creature, a ‘‘homeless woman,” even beyond that of the 
homeless man, and the fact that she is a constant danger and 
injury to all around her, makes it still more cruel to provide 
‘*shelters ’ for such than for men. There is less excuse for 
them also, because, unless a woman is a confirmed drunkard, 
she can usually find some home where at least her board will be 
gladly given in return for her services, and if she is a con- 
firmed drunkard she had far better for every reason be placed 
in the care of an institution rather than encouraged to remain 
at large. 

The effort should be to force all ‘‘ homeless women ” either 
into the workhouse, the almshouse, or into permanent homes, 
where they can be watched over and protected from themselves 
and others and from which they can be sent to situations in 
families. Such places (like the ‘‘ Hopper Home,” ‘‘ House of 
the Good Shepherd,” Magdalen Benevolent Society” and 
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others) are a blessing, but not homes which allow their in- 
mates the liberty to come and go at will. 

In the September, 1895, number of the London Charity Or- 
ganization Review is an article on ‘‘Cheap Shelters,” from 
which the following extracts are very suggestive: 

‘* The good intention in starting women’s shelters is to help 
the poorest and lowest, and, by providing decent lodging free, 
or for the smallest payment, to clear the streets of women 
who, though homeless, will not go to the workhouse. So far 
are these shelters, in fact, from accomplishing this that the 
actual result is precisely the reverse of that intended, and in- 
stead of clearing the streets a woman’s shelter has the effect 
of considerably increasing the number of bad women who 
haunt them. 

‘“To put the matter plainly, women’s shelters give direct 
encouragement to immorality by making a life of sin more 
easy to women and girls through the casual. shelter afforded 
them. Women of bad character admitted for the night are 
turned out next morning to spend the day and evening in the 
streets or as they can, and are again admitted at night. This 
enables them to carry on their shameful trade freely, making 
use of the shelters when it suits their convenience. 

‘*Nor is this all. Besides the facilities to women of the 
neighborhood, others of the lowest class are attracted from a 
distance, thus increasing the special evil a shelter is designed 
to remedy. 

‘“‘The question of the harm done by women’s shelters is 
altogether too large a one to be discussed on the narrow basis 
of benefit to a percentage of those admitted. The harm done 
outside can never be precisely reckoned up, but it is of a nature 
so calamitous and enduring in its effects that the worst injury 
from dirt or smallpox is as nothing in comparison.” 

There are, of course, and must be, some casual cases of 
homelessness of women and children and the practical way to 
manage these is, not to encourage the cruelty which turns 
helpless creatures into the street by providing permanent 
places for them, but to treat each such case on its own merits, 
and with strangers to send (or much better) to /ake them to 
the Joint Application Bureau at the Charities Building, 105 
East 22nd street, which is open from 9 a. m. to midnight every 
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day, excepting Sunday, and from 6 p. m. to midnight on Sun- 
day, and where each case will be carefully considered and 
provided for in some way. Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) J. S. LOweE tt, 
Chairman. 
Mrs. C. R. Lowki1i, Chairman, 
Mr. R. R. McBurney, 
Miss ROSALIE BUTLER, 
Mr. Homer Fouks, 
Mrs. J. R. CoupEr, 
Mr. W. H. Toiman, 
Mr. J. Luoyp THomaAs, 
Mr. THomas M. Muury, 
Committee. 


April 29th, 1896. 
To His Honor, the Mayor, and the Board of Estimate and 

Apportionment: 

GENTLEMEN—As the undersigned, the Committee on Vag- 
rancy of the Conference of Charities, requested that the ap- 
propriation of $4,500 asked for by the Department of Charities 
should be increased to $10,000 to enable the Commissioners of 
Charities to try the experiment of establishing a proper lodg- 
ing house for homeless men and to carry on a system of inves- 
tigation into the past history of the lodgers as a basis for a 
permanent disposition of each individual, it seems to us right 
to submit to your honorable board our conclusions in regard 
to the results, so far as it is possible to judge of them now. 

The Commissioners of Charities left the responsibility in 
the whole matter to Commissioner Faure, whose experience 
rendered this action peculiarly proper, and to him all the 
credit belongs. 

There being no building available for a lodging house, a 
barge was hired for four months and fitted up to accommodate 
183 lodgers nightly, and was opened on March 11th. For 
several months previous to the opening of the Barge and for 
some days thereafter the number of lodgers was considerably 
in excess of 183. The overflow from the Barge was accommo- 
dated in the Dock House and the system of bathing, disinfec- 
tion of clothing and investigation was not applied to any 
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except those received on the Barge. The lodgers in the Dock 
House, however, as well as those on the Barge, were carefully 
questioned each morning after March 16th by Superintendent 
Blake and disposed of by him in accordance with the result 
of the questioning. 


The number of lodgers on the Dock and on the Barge from 
March 11th to March 31st were as follows: 


STATISTICS OF LODGING HOUSE FOR HOMELESS MEN FROM 
MARCH 11rH TO 31st, 1896. 


NATIONALITY. 


United States 1,503 or 44 per cent. 
Ireland.... 1,025 or 30 per cent. 
Germany 478 or 14 per cent. 
England .... 136 or 4 percent. 
All other nationalities 275 or 8 per cent. 


Under 20 years 
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} IN NEW YORK CITY. 
For life 
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From 60 days to 1 year 
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Business references given 
Residence references given 
Lodging house references given 
No references pretended 


References visited 

Ae FOTO CO NOM 6 ino. d naa ds ecenielstwadlsagesiddawedanwemees 429 
Good references ascertained 

Adverse references ascertained 


The decrease in the number of lodgers which immediately 
followed the adoption of the plan of questioning them indi- 
vidually shows the necessity and value of investigation, and 
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we are glad to state that the decrease has continued through 
the present month, although the statistics for April are not 
yet available. 

The Commissioners have furnished us with the statistics in 
regard to the 3,417 men received on the Barge alone, which 
seem to us very significant, and we ask your careful consider- 
ation of the following points in connection with them. 

The most important fact is that 1,099, or nearly one-third, 
were men who had no claim on NeW York at all, having been 
in the city less than sixty days. All these men having been 
provided for over night should have been sent to the State 
Almshouse at Flatbush to be dealt with under the State pau- 
per law. 

The other most important fact is that 2,706, or more than 
three-fourths, were under forty years of age; that is, in the 
prime of life, and the personal observation of the Committee 
also convinced them that these men were able-bodied and 
strong, ‘‘ well-nourished” as they were described by a physi- 
cian who watched them as they bathed. 

The facts as to references given and visited (that only 781 
were visited out of 2,192 given) show that it was possible to 
make only a very superficial investigation of the past history 
and circumstances of the lodgers. This the Committee ascribe 
partly to the fact that the officers appointed were inexperi- 
enced and lacked the trained intelligence necessary for such 
work. 

* * * *K * * 

The conclusion of the Committee on Vagrancy in regard to 
the experiment of the lodging house is that, as an experiment, 
it has been very valuable, but they agree with the opinion 
expressed by Commissioner Faure, that it is not necessary to 
keep the lodging house open during the summer months for 
the following reasons: 

Humanity does not demand any such provision for able- 
bodied homeless men during the hot weather unless for ex- 
ceptional cases; the city will be saved a heavy expense by 
closing it; and one temptation to ‘‘ homeless men” to come to 
this city to live in idleness will be removed. 

In order to provide for the exceptional cases the Charity 
Organization Society has offered to continue to supply the 
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Commissioners of Charities and the Captains of Police Pre- 
cincts during the months of June, July, August and Septem- 
ber with tickets for lodgings at its Wayfarers’ Lodge, where 
each lodger receives a bath, a bed, supper and breakfast, for 
which he is required to saw an eighth of a cord of wood or 
split twice that quantity. 

In view of this offer of the Charity Organization — we 
hope that the city lodging house will be closed from June 1st 
to October 1st, and that the police lodging rooms will never 
again be opened, but that after the removal of the erysipelas 
patients from the Dock House at E. 26th street that building 
may be fitted up to receive lodgers and opened on October 1st. 

The Committee would also ask your honorable Board to con- 
sider the importance of providing some institution for the 
training in industry and habits of steady work of the large 
numbers of young and middle aged vagrants who are 
growing up in the city, and we would respectfully suggest 
that a farm school on Long Island (where they could be sent 
instead of going to the workhouse as at present, and where 
they could be taught country work) would be the best means 


of helping them to escape the degrading, wandering life they 
are adopting. Respectfully, 
(Signed) JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL, Chairman, 
ROSALIE BUTLER, 
R. R. McBurney, 
CHARLOTTE LINDLEY COUPER, 


Tuomas M. Muutry, 
Joun A. McKim, 
JoHN Lioyp THoMAs, 
Wo. H. Toiman, 
HomErR Fo.uks. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF 
A WESTERN TOWN. 


(Continued from the April number.) 


VII. Socrat Orcans.—(Continued. ) 


2. The Transporting Sysiem. We now come to the second 
great system of organs, or the arrangement of people, land 
and property of various kinds into groups for the performance 
of the service of transportation. ‘This system is intermediate 
between the Sustaining and the Regulating Systems and, 
while in a sense distinct, belongs in part to the former, in 
part to the latter. In the first place, it serves to transport 
from place to place material things. In this capacity it is 
largely a part of the Sustaining System. Certain institutions 
provide for the production of various kinds of commodities; 
other institutions provide for the exchange of these commodi- 
ties; the transporting system facilitates this exchange 
throughout a larger portion of society and in a more satisfac- 
tory manner. In the second place this system serves to trans- 
port zdeas; in other words, it constitutes a part of the social 
communicating apparatus, and as such is largely the agent 
of the Regulating System. 

(a.) Organs for Transportation Proper. When Galesburg 
was founded railroads were a new thing. Natural and arti- 
ficial water courses were depended upon as the chief means of 
transportation.. A part of the first colonists came in a boat 
of their own from Utica, N. Y., to Buffalo by canal, were 
towed from Buffalo to Cleveland, followed the Ohio Canal to 
Portsmouth, and traversed the Ohio, Mississippi and Illinois 
Rivers to Copperas Creek, whence they proceeded by wagon 
to the new settlement. The overland trip from Vermont took 
eight weeks, from Central New York, six weeks. A mer- 
chant’s trip to New York required eighteen or twenty days; 
to Chicago, four to six days. A trip to Chicago and return, 
with loaded wagon, required two weeks. When the Michigan 
Canal was completed, the trip to Chicago could be made in 
forty-eight hours, going by stage to Peoria, by steamboat 
from Peoria to LaSalle, and by the canal from LaSalle to 

(350 ) 
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Chicago. The site of Galesburg was not originally upon any 
thoroughfare, though a few old stage roads passed near. A 


Waly Wor, 


Si. bows 


Map No. 1.—Illinois, showing the site of Galesburg in the ‘‘Meso- 
potamia of the West.’’ The towns designated on the map were in 
existence when the colony was founded and are mentioned in the paper. 
‘The rivers were the only highways except a few stage roads, none of 
which originally passed through the site. 
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diagonal road was soon constructed to Knoxville and another 
to Monmouth. But travelers usually took ‘‘bee lines” across 
the prairie. Within the community no regular streets existed 
until 1842, but only irregular paths. As late as 1856 only a 
few short spaces were covered with good sidewalks, the first 
having been built around the block containing the village 
store. Each family provided its own means of conveyance. 
(Map No. 2.) 

During the first decade of Galesburg’s existence paper rail- 
roads abounded throughout the state, but none passed through 
Knox County. In lieu of a railroad the county accepted a 
bonus for its first court house, and as the court house was 
built while the railroads were not, an advantage was gained. 
Some years before a railroad charter had been seriously 
thought of, Mr. Gale, the founder, published a letter in the 
Prairie Farmer mentioning the superior advantages of the 
divide between the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers for a rail- 
road from Quincy, through Galesburg, to Chicago. This 
afterwards became the path of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. 

In 1849 a charter was granted for a railroad from Peoria to 
Oquawka, a promising town on the Mississippi River. In 
1851 this was amended to make certain small towns near, but 
excluding, Galesburg points on the line. This aroused the 
citizens of Galesburg, a number of whom immediately met 
and drew up a charter for the Central Military Tract Rail- 
road, to be built from Galesburg northeast to a point on the 
Rock Island & LaSalle road, thus securing connection with 
Chicago. The Rock Island officials hesitated so that an 
amendment was secured by which the Central Military Tract 
R. R. was to connect with the Aurora Branch R. R. which 
was to build southwest from Aurora for this purpose and 
which, on the other hand, was to connect with the Galena & 
Chicago R. R. Thus by three short connecting lines, com- 
munication was provided for between Galesburg and Chicago. 
In 1852 the Northern Cross Railroad was authorized to build 
from Quincy northward to connect with ‘‘any other road” ex- 
tending northward to Chicago. The executive committee of 
the Central Military Tract road, all Galesburg men, said in a 
report: ‘‘Now is the time when energetic, harmonious and 
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united action is necessary if we would secure to ourselves ad- 
vantages so great..... True, we are a young community, 
and cannot command large sums of money; but though indi- 
vidually we are able to do but little, yet collectively we can 
accomplish much. Every member of the community can do 
something, and such as cannot furnish money can supply ties, 
stone, and timber for the work, or perform labor upon it.” 
To the united efforts of the people of Galesburg was added 
the coédperation of the citizens of Quincy and of Iowa, and the 
Central Military Tract Railroad, born in an office in Gales- 
burg, developed into the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road.* ‘The first train reached Galesburg from Chicago in 
the winter of 1854-5, and ‘‘the citizens began putting on 
metropolitan airs, as they were now in direct communication 
with the rest of the world.” Soon the road was completed to 
Burlington, Iowa, then to Quincy, and finally to Peoria. The 
road from Peoria to Oquawka was never built. In 1866 four 
hundred miles of road were in operation; in 1875, thirteen 
hundred miles; now the ‘‘Burlington System” is one of the 
greatest in the United States. 

Other railroads have since been built into the town. A few 
years ago the Fulton County Narrow Gauge was built south 
from Galesburg to Havana, on the Illinois River, gaining 
access to rich farm lands and extensive coal fields. In 1887 
the Chicago, Santa Fé & California Railroad was built 
through Galesburg, the citizens having raised a bonus of 
$60,000. The Santa Fé system operates about eight thousand 
miles of line (1895) and competes with the C., B. & Q. for 
traffic between Chicago and the West. 

Ready means of exchange and of the transportation of peo- 
ple and things between Galesburg and the rest of the world 
have thus developed. It has made the community much less 
independent and much more a part of society at large. The 
significance of this will be spoken of later. 

Within the community, also, the means of transportation 
developed. Formerly each family had to depend upon its own 
resources for all means of conveyance and of transportation. 
Now private conveyances and other apparatus for transporta- 
tion are largely items of luxury and more public means are 
*For the localities named see Map No. 1. 
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depended upon. But even now the public service of transpor- 
tation is partly in the hands of individual families and of 
private institutiotts. The farmer bringing his produce to 
market is conscious only of his own advantage, but neverthe- 
less serves the community. The merchant, with his clerks, 
errand and cash boys, elevators, delivery wagons and men, 
forms a part of the transporting system. Hotels have estab- 
lished omnibus and hack lines. It is not rare to see a private 
conveyance gathering a load from the neighborhood on Sun- 
day morning. This was the primitive way of going to church. 

But special public arrangements have gradually developed 
to perform or to facilitate this service. The crooked paths of 
the village gave way to regular streets and well built side- 
walks. In 1877 the question of graveling the streets was 
vigorously discussed through the newspapers and finally Main 
street and a few others were graveled, which was an improve- 
ment over the sticky Illinois mud. Since the establishment 
of the Paving Brick factories at least twelve miles of hard, 
smooth pavements have been laid, and the wooden sidewalks 
are rapidly being replaced with brick. Numerous hack and 
dray lines have been established and livery barns supply 
vehicles for special occasions besides relieving many families 
of the care of private conveyances. A horse car line was in- 
troduced which has given way to an electric railway which 
connects the various quarters of the town. 

The transporting system not only facilitates the movement 
of persons and the distribution of material things, but it is of 
particular service in the communication of ideas. This is 
clearly seen in the case of the postal service with all its 
machinery, including railroads; and in the case of the tele- 
graph and the telephone. These things are the physical 
apparatus for social communication which is ultimately a 
psychical process between individuals. Without dwelling 
longer upon the transporting system as such, we shall now 
allude to it only as a part of 

(6.) The Communicating System. There have been two 
great periods of growth in Galesburg. One was from 1852 
to 1860; the other began about ten years ago and is still in 
progress. Each of these periods was ushered in by the build- 
ing of a railroad. 
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Social progress is dependent upon the possibility of com- 
munication between the social units. Language itself is the 
chief agent which has made man a social being. But lan- 
guage is only a part of the artificial machinery for the com- 
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ob Map No. 2.—Stage roads and environment of the village. To the 
north is Henderson Grove, on the south edge of which was ‘‘Log City”’ 
where the colonists spent the first winter. To the east is Court Creek 
valley which has proved a source of wealth. Cedar Fork drains the 
town. Knoxville was the nearest postoffice. The stage road from 
Knoxville to Galesburg and thence to Monmouth was constructed after 
the settlement of Galesburg. The other roads existed previously. 
Travelers from Galesburg usually took a ‘‘bee line’’ across the prairie. 


munication of ideas. Social development takes place in direct 
ratio with the completeness of the means of communication 
between all parts of society. All individuals are constantly 
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adding to their store of knowledge by observation and experi- 
ment. By means of the communicating apparatus this indi- 
vidual knowledge is made social knowledge, codperation is 
made possible and the whole social body is lifted upward 
toward the best that has been discovered in any part of it. 
The crudeness and conservatism of country life and of back- 
woods settlements is due to the lack of close contact with the 
world at large. 

The Galesburg colonists suffered at first from the separa- 
tion from civilization. It required weeks for news to travel 
from the East to their settlement. When letters or news- 
papers did come, they often lay for days in the postoffice wait- 
ing for twenty-five cents in cash to be raised for postage. 
The postoffice was five miles away in Knoxville. In wet 
weather and in winter the roads were well nigh impassable. 

But with the arrival of the railroad (1852-55) all this 
changed. Galesburg became a center from which radiated 
lines of communication and, as already quoted, the town 
‘‘assumed metropolitan airs.” The subjoined table of popu- 
lation, necessarily incomplete, and map No. 6, showing the 
growth by territorial subdivisions, will indicate the impetus 
given by increased communicating facilities: 


TABLE OF POPULATION. 


OOS cere ntornucsin aes taees came Ra NG 6 guts atu basiie’s bad Ha RRO eI eS 
Bc cin culce taheareaaseGeemecn ee Be Naas pinks Che Sh shave ee bare nay 8,000 
DENG Nic wigh seas bbiswiee sue cemenn ee Dies PEON see civ caste wcuaes aw es en 10,158 
PO Scheinman fase aero BE AONE Rash oe 8 0c oes esa eee sce 11,437 
EOS k se vec ncneiae” weenie emeere RRS ein Vso sc. ealy eee eens awe 15,264 
PIED Saran oa: Sawin s wi RIES OK gi RD OD ne ss sin ara wate ed 18,000 to 20,000 
DODO Secale ease aeRnne eines 4,000 


There were practically no additions platted in the town 
until after the railroad came. The news that a railroad was 
actually to be built at once drew a large number of people, 
chiefly laborers, who settled in the first addition of any im- 
portance, on the south side of the original survey and center- 
ing about the railroad land. From that time the population 
rapidly increased and new additions were constantly laid out 
until 1861, when the troublous times in the country brought 
things to a standstill. There was very little growth again 
until 1887 when another impetus was given by the construc- 
tion of the Santa Fé road, which not only brought Galesburg 
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into connection with much new territory, but also afforded a 
competing line of communication with Chicago and the West. 
The town limits established in 1841 were in 1857 changed to 
their present position. During 1856 men were employed in 
the erection of 304 buildings. ‘The growth in mass required 
increased activity in every direction and an increased com- 
plexity of structure. 

With the railroads came express companies, rapid postal 
service and the telegraph, the latter establishing almost in- 
stant communication with the most distant parts of society. 
In 1858 a holiday was appointed for the public celebration of 
the laying of the ocean cable which ‘‘connected Galesburg 
with England and all Europe.” 

About the time of the building of the Santa Fé an addi- 
tional impulse was given to the social development by the 
improvement of the internal communicating apparatus. Fine 
brick pavements were being laid and street railways were 
constructed. ‘The social life of Galesburg has been greatly 
favored by the topography of the place which has afforded 
easy access from one part to another. ‘There are no great 
hills and no streams of considerable size. The bottomless 
Illinois mud has been the chief natural obstacle to communi- 
cation. A few years ago it was no uncommon thing to see 
vehicles completely mired on the main streets and merchants, 
during whole winters, were compelled to deliver their goods 
by means of hand-carts. Such conditions were a check upon 
business and social life for a considerable portion of the year, 
but they have been overcome by the pavements and railways. 
The new subdivisions of the town, which have rapidly in- 
creased since 1887, have chiefly followed the direction of these 
lines of transit. A corresponding increase in the value of 
real estate has occurred, accompanied by the building of finer 
residences and a general improvement in the material arrange- 
ments of the town. 

It is interesting to observe the structure of the communi- 
cating system around centers. In the village days the gen- 
eral store was such a center. It had ‘‘cozy corners and 
counters inviting the stroller.” Here each customer left his 
item of news and received the accumulated fund of the store- 
keeper and others who congregated there. This was the 
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primitive method of social communication. It still persists, 
however. The average store is a self-appointed information 
bureau. ‘The banks are favorite assembling places for certain 
capitalists and business men. Hotel lobbies, billiard halls, 
and saloons accommodate other classes of individuals. Besides 
these the family table, neighborhood visits, and social gather- 
ings are important centers for the interchange of news and 
the dissemination of ideas. 

Compare this primitive method of communication with some 
of the modern improvements. There are about 350 telephones 
in Galesburg, by means of which 4,100 conversations are con- 
ducted, on an average day, between 8,200 people, all of which 
are mediated by the central office instead of by the village 
store. A day in the central station demonstrates the close 
connection between the communicating system and the actual 
life of the community. ‘‘Central” begins to have frequent 
calls about seven o’clock in the morning and experiences its 
busiest time between eight and nine o’clock when the business 
day opens in Galesburg. The three hours from nine to twelve 
maintain a steady average. At twelve o’clock the town goes 
to dinner and calls are few until half past one, after which a 
half-hour is spent in planning the afternoon. After three 
o’clock business increases steadily to high water mark be- 
tween four and five. It decreases until seven o’clock when 
the social day begins and calls are frequent for carriages, the- 
ater tickets, and numerous appointments. From eight to 
nine is the busiest hour in the night, after which things be- 
gin to grow quiet until between one and three a. m., when 
only an occasional call for a physician, a fire alarm, or some 
other urgent message is sent. 

The post office is another such center. The Galesburg post 
office ranks about eighth in the state as regards postal busi- 
ness, and second as regards money order receipts. ‘The latter 
high rank is due to the presence in Galesburg of the general 
offices of three great life and accident insurance companies. 
These companies are themselves centers of communication 
between their members, but the postal system is the mecha- 
nism by which the correspondence is effected. The great 
volume of postal business resulting from the presence of these 
insurance companies secured for the community some time ago 
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a free delivery which still further facilitated communication. 
The Galesburg post office is only one of many subcenters in 
the postal system of the country. The large cities have 
larger centers, and the chief center is at Washington. Such 
is the complex machinery for exchanging written symbols of 
thought between individuals. It is interesting to compare the 
present expeditious methods with the slow system as exhibited 
in the following extract from an advertisement for bids for 
carrying the mails.in 1854. ‘The railroads had not yet reached 
the place. The introductory paragraph says: ‘‘It will gratify 
our citizens to see that we are about to be more favored in 
respect to mail privileges than we have heretofore been.” 
Then follow the mail routes: 


From Macomb, by Downing Fork, Avon, St. Augustine, 
Warrenton, and Abingdon to Galesburg, 44 miles and back, 
once a week. Leave Macomb Friday at 5a.m. Reach Gales- 
burg same day by 7 p. m. Leave Galesburg Saturday at 5 a. 
m. Reach Macomb same day by 7 p. m. 

From Peoria, by Knoxville, Galesburg, Monmouth, and 
Oquawka to Burlington, 96 miles and back, daily except Sun- 
day. Leave Peoria at 5a. m. and reach Burlington by 11 a. 
m. on the next day. 

From Galesburg, by Maquon, to Farmington, 25 miles and 
back, once a week. Leave Galesburg Tuesday at 9 a. m. 
Reach Farmington same day by 5. p. m. 

From Galesburg to Tiskilwa, 60 miles and back, twice a 
week. Leave Galesburg at 6 a. m. Reach Tiskilwa next 
day by 4 p. m. 

From Galesburg to Muscatine, 54 miles and back once a 
week. 

From Keithsburg to Galesburg, 46 miles and back, once a 
week. 

From Rock Island through Henderson, Center Point, and 
Galesburg to Knoxville, 50 miles and back, twice a week. 

From Mendota to Galesburg, 71 miles and back, six times 
a week. 

From Galesburg to Oquawka, 30 miles and back, six times 
a week. 

From Galesburg to Burlington, 35 miles and back, six times 
a week. 

The press constitutes an important centralized organ of 
communication. It is more important in increasing social 
knowledge than the preceding institutions. That is, the 
postal service, the telephone, the telegraph, etc., commuicate 
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from individual to individual. In this way ‘‘news” spreads 
from one to another and a social knowledge is created within 
a group of greater or less extent. But any one who has com- 
pared a piece of ‘‘news,” after it has passed through the 
hands of several individuals, with the facts as they originated 
will recognize the imperfections of this system. The press, 
on the other hand, gathers facts from their sources and 
spreads them out at once before the whole community. The 
facts thus become wide spread in a very short space of time 
and in a more reliable form. ‘The errors which creep into 
newspaper reports of simple facts indicate what might be ex- 
pected from reports which pass through several hands instead 
of through the hands of a single reporter. The unreliability 
of newspapers is proverbial. But the perhaps unavoidable 
discrepancies which often appear in the reporting of facts 
must not be confounded with the purposive distortion of news, 
political and otherwise, which issocommon. ‘The press has 
a much more important function than that of simple commun- 
ication, which will be spoken of later. It is in connection 
with this that the distortion of news takes place. 

Galesburg had local newspapers at a very early date, but 
like her other institutions at that time they were simple and 
crude. One meets with disappointment in looking through 
files of these old papers for local news. The greater part of 
the space is occupied with news of national interest. This is 
partly due to the fact that national news was of prime im- 
portance in those days. But it may also be partly explained 
by the fact that more primitive methods were relied upon for 
the dissemination of local news, and people had not acquired 
the habit of desiring to see their own names in print. It is 
also interesting to observe how much space is given to corres- 
pondence,—both local and foreign news is largely in the form 
of printed letters, indicating the original service of the news- 
paper. The day of the reporter had not come. 

The newspaper of to-day is altogether a different affair. 
There are several daily and weekly papers published in the 
town. ‘They send out reporters in all directions to cull news 
from individuals and from other centers of communication. 
They call into service the telephone, the telegraph, the rail- 
road, and all other communicating apparatus. Dispatches 
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and plate matter are received from the metropolitan centers 
where the material has been collected from all over the world. 
Business men communicate with the public through the ad- 
vertising columns. Business is made possible by the pub- 
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Map No. 3.—Geographical location of nationalities and of business. 
The shaded areas are not solidly occupied by the nationalities specified, 
nor their limits so sharply defined, but the general massing of the 
population is indicated. The Irish were originally attracted by the 
railroad and grouped themselves about its premises. 
lished reports of supply and demand, of markets and prices. 
Besides the local papers great numbers of metropolitan news- 
papers and periodicals are read in the community. 

Publications have arisen representing special fields of 
knowledge and supported by different classes. There are pa- 
pers representing the different political parties, church leaf- 
lets, college papers; until recently the /Atazlroad Trainmen’s 
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Journal was published here; also Zhe Charities Review, the 
organ of the Charity Organization Society of New York and 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction. 'The 
colored population have recently been agitating the establish- 
ment of a paper of their own. ‘There are also other minor 
publications. 

The commercial world has developed a communicating ap- 
paratus which extends from the individual producer on the 
one hand to the individual consumer on the other, by means 
of various centers. The retail merchant is constantly inves- 
tigating the demands of his customers, which he reports to 
wholesale dealers. The latter place their orders with manu- 
facturers who in turn communicate with dealers in raw ma- 
terials, and these, finally, with the producer. The circuit is 
thus complete and the producer is able to accommodate his ac- 
tivities to the demands of the distant consumer. The banks 
Serve as a sort of commercial thermometer, registering the 
condition of business in the community and elsewhere, and 
making financial transactions throughout the world easy and 
safe. Commercial agencies operating in the community keep 
merchants informed as to the financial standing of individuals 
and of business houses. Such centers are of little value un- 
less each merchant reports faithfully the standing of his own 
customers. 

The schools and colleges are centers through which are 
communicated to pupils the results of the investigations of 
individuals in all past time and in all lands. It is chiefly 
through the schools that the knowledge of the past is made 
available for the worker of to-day. Pupils leave the schools 
to spread their acquired information among the people. The 
church, in a measure, performs a similar function, by means 
of its public addresses. The old-style dogmatic and theologi- 
cal sermon is gradually giving way to more practical and 
educational discourses. Public address is an important means 
of communication. Lecture courses have always been an im- 
portant feature of Galesburg life. During political campaigns 
the public speaker is of particular importance. 

Many minor means of communication exist. The Y. M. C. 
A. and the W. C. T. U. have conducted employment bureaus 
where the individual desiring help and the individual desiring 
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work are brought together. Real estate agencies negotiate 
between the buyer and seller of land. Advertising schemes 
are numerous and curious devices are used to attract the at- 
tention of possible customers. The successful advertiser 
must be a practical psychologist. The means employed may 
be the simple newspaper ‘‘ad,” the country fence sign, the 
window display, or the artistic ‘‘poster’—the purpose of all 
is the same. 

Galesburg has a peculiar importance asa center of com- 
munication for a large area of population. Its situation at 
the junction of so many branches of the C., B. & O. R. R. 
has made it the headquarters of the Galesburg Division and 
of the Illinois lines of that road. This has caused to be lo- 
cated here extensive shops which serve as the base of supplies 
for a large region and which employ more than a thousand 
men. The trainmen of the Galesburg division dwell here. 
Furthermore, Galesburg is considered the most important dis- 
tributing center on the whole road. A train made up in 
Denver or in Chicago may come through to Galesburg and 
there be divided up and sent in five different directions. The 
Santa Fé also gives an outlet in two directions and the Narrow 
Gauge in one. ‘These railroad cofinections make the town an 
important commercial center for a large area of country. 
Galesburg is a favorite meeting place for conventions of all 
kinds. It is said that public celebrations draw larger crowds 
to Galesburg than to any other town in the state. All of 
these things have a marked financial and social influence 
upon the town. 

The University of Chicago. ARTHUR W. Dunn. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





CRIMINAL WOMEN. THE CAUSES AND CONDITIONS OF 
CRIME AMONG WOMEN. 


The following pages do not pretend to be a study of the female 
criminal. They are an enumeration of some points deserving of at- 
tention. ‘Those points refer to three questions: (1) The most frequent 
causes of crime among women; (2) the penitentiary condition of female 
convicts; (3) the least harmful ways of reforming them. ‘Three words 
mark our sign-post—fall, expiation, reformation. 


CAUSES OF CRIMINALITY. 


There are those who attribute the fall of women almost exclusively 
to their abandonment of religious ideas, that is moral ideas resulting 
from dogmatic teaching. But this is abandoning the search midway, 
for this disregard of religion must have had its own cause. 

We think that in the cities, at least, the chief cause of crime among 
women is due to modern industrial conditions. ‘The common work- 
shop, the juxta-position and mingling of workmen and workwomen 
on account of the infinite division of work, have suppressed family life. 
The family is the true school, if not the only school, of morality, de- 
cency and respect for authority. ‘There are very few things which can 
be made in the family with the fingers of father and mother and a few 
tools. The father goes early in the morning to the workshop or the 
factory, the mother also to the manufactory and at night they meet in 
the little home bringing to each other only weariness and ill temper. 

During their absence what becomes of the children? In school? 
Perhaps, but school does not last all day. ‘There are recesses and dis- 
missal at four or five o’clock. What do the children do when left to 
themselves? They run the streets and learn habits of vagrancy and 
dishonesty. 

With such a training what can be expected of a young girl? Upto 
twelve or fourteen left to herself, she has no defense against precocious 
vice. At sixteen she goes to the shop, sometimes to a different one 
from that where her mother works, earning a very small wage.when 
she is not, as she often is for weeks at a time, out of work. 

Work or no work she must live. Whocannot see the precipice by 
which she stands! A first attraction wins her heart perhaps. Then 
comes abandonment, misery, prostitution, crime, of which infanticide 
is in the first rank. 

Marriages are growing rarer in manufacturing centers. Illegal 
unions multiply. All this is the logical result of the conditions of life 
created by the great industries. i 

The working girl, living alone, who attempts to support herself, 
must be endowed with unusual moral energy. What strength of mind 
she must have to exercise self-control! The greater number yield to 
the temptations of life and the weakness of human nature. To secure 
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the pleasures of life there must be resources and to secure these means 
must be employed which are to be condemned. Then justice strikes. 

The crime once committed and the judgment pronounced let us look 
at the attitude of the women in prison. The prisons of France are in 
two categories, the departmental and the central prisons. In the 
former short sentences are served, those not beyond a year and a day. 
In the central prisons, of which there are three in France open for 
women (4 Clermont, 4 Rennes, and 4 Montpellier), the female convicts 
are kept for not less than a year. 


THE WOMEN IN PRISON. 


In the central prisons, or mazson.centrales, the women, with rare ex- 
ceptions, are better disciplined, more patient and more industrious 
than the men. ‘There are not among them those braggarts of crime so 
frequently seen among men who become such detestable teachers to 
their fellow prisoners. Except the incorrigible thieves, there are few 
female professional criminals. Crimes suggested by cupidity are rare; 
there is always another provocative—love. Theft in its innumerable 
forms, assasination as a means to inherit property sooner—a frequent 
crime among women—are oftenest inspired by a passion and the one 
to profit therefrom is the man. 

Women are more sensitive to punishment than men. They come to 
themselves in prison very quickly. Kindness and gentleness bring 
them to a better feeling. Women do not harden themselves against 
tears, and tears are the channel of repentance. They are not proud 
like men. They do not have to fear the sarcasm, jeering and some- 
times the violent rancor of their fellow prisoners. 

One may say that in prison, under the prolonged influence of re- 
flection, the woman casts off her criminal shell and the old little girl in 
her—very often not bad after all—is renewed. 

Unwholesome literature speaks often of secret vices committed by 
women in prison. Without denying their existence we are sure that in 
the central prisons they are less frequent than among men and they 
dissimulate far less. 

No one will contradict me, I think, if I say that there is much less 
danger in placing a young girl of sixteen among adult female convicts 
than a boy among men where he would become, from the day of his 
entrance, a prey to their obscenity and lubricity. 

MEANS OF REFORMATION. 

The best means of reformation are those which effect both material 
and moral amendment. 

For material amendment work in the open air should alternate with 
work inside. Anzmia is frequent in prisons. Work in gardens, culti- 
vating vegetables some hours of the day would break up to great ad- 
vantage the lone hours of sedentary labor which take life out of the 
youngest. Air and sunshine are necessary for persons whom misery 
has enfeebled. Open air work is highly commended for men. It 
would be much more valuable for women and would not take large 
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grounds. Such establishments as are already organized for criminal 
girls would serve as models. Raising poultry would be easy, and for 
women from the country this would be work they were used to, while 
time is often wasted in trying to teach such women how to use the 
sewing machine. ‘The products from the kitchen gardens and the poul- 
try yard might be sold outside or used for food. 

Now let us look at facts. A woman issentenced to one month, three 
months, a year, and issent to the departmental prison and is placed 
with several other women, not more than ten. If she is to serve three 
months, what can she learn in that time? How is she employed? In 
some kind of sewing, or mending rather, she patches and repairs the 
clothes of the inmates and darns their stockings. There is no other 
work for her. All underwear is now made by machine, a machine do- 
ing more in an hour than a woman could in twelve with her hands. 
Washing and ironing are almost the only occupations for women with 
short terms to serve. Apprenticeship to a new trade is out of the 
question. 

For moral help and cheer they have the kindly words of the overseer, 
who is the wife of the warden or superintendent. This overseer is 
always a virtuous woman, a mother of a family. I wonder at their 
patience, their good discipline and their courage. There are almost 
daily instances of the wives of wardens who have saved their husbands’ 
lives by their coolness, their intrepidity and their exact observance of 
discipline. But these overseers, on the other hand, if they are moth- 
ers, should have time enough to care for their children properly. Must 
they give up entirely the sweetest pleasures of life for the sake of de- 
voting themselves entirely to these women who are condemned by law ? 
Must they, wives and mothers, sacrifice themselves and the education 
of their children that they may give themselves up to attempts at the 
moral salvation—doubtful at best—of convicts often unworthy of 
pity? No. 

The real moral education of these female convicts under short sen- 
tence should be undertaken by ladies belonging to the societies of pat- 
ronage. These ladies are all animated by a true spirit of love. They 
visit the prisoners from time to time and give them kind words and 
good advice. -But something more is necessary. ‘There should be 
method and intelligence in their instruction. To be sure these visits, 
which are inspired by loving zeal, are pleasant for the convicts, but 
their influence is fleeting. They leave an agreeable memory, but no 
real impress. Such conferences should be periodical and then the 
prisoners would learn to love their visitors, to confide in them and who 
knows but true pity would follow this transient interest ? 

Every woman who leaves prison has difficulty in finding a place. 
If not repulsed outright she is at least refused admittance everywhere. 
Often a word said in their favor would help them to find work. The 
ladies who belong to the societies of patronage might help to dissipate 
the prejudices against these unhappy victims of the brutality, the neg- 
lect and the duplicity of men. It is not often a dangerous person that 
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one would have to receive, though it sometimes seems when the prison 
doors open to let a woman out that they are letting a malefactor escape 
into society. It is not always so, and the lady patronease would fulfill 
a useful misson in restoring a little moral credit to the woman who is 
set free. 

In the central prisons the patronesses can work to better advantage. 
The only recreation of the prisoners is to walk Indian file in the yards. 
The sadness of this silent march has been described by realistic novel- 
ists. The reality is sadder than their description. It is greatly to be 
desired that every day some comforting and helpful words might be 
spoken to them by ladies whose character, love, experience and age 
would give them access to the central prison, There is an idea to 
study, to accept and to put in practice. But here, even more emphat- 
ically, there must be method and continuity of instruction, and care 
not to yield to an idle spirit of curiosity. 

The next means of reformation, both material and moral, would be 
to leave the children as long a time as possible with their mothers. 
An excellent plan, which does honor to the administration, is to permit 
the mother to keep her child till it is at least four years old. When the 
child is four and the separation comes the pain of parting is enough to 
touch the hardest hearts. 

Could not the law be satisfied and the claims of nature be met by 
having special places of imprisonment where women may have witn 
them their children who by their age need a mother’s care? Moral 


reformatories would surely be wrought, for maternal duty is the high- 
est duty for a woman. 

Conditional liberation might beapplied to women with greater free- 
dom than to men and their provisional liberty offers less danger to 
society than the conditional liberty of men. 


RESUME. 

The reforms which seem possible then are the following: 

1. Outdoor work for women in an enclosed place, the products to 
be used for the central prison or to be sold. 

2. The creation of special institutions for women having young 
children that they may keep them in hygenic conditions to the age of 
four, as a means of improving their own morals and the health of their 
children. 

3. A large application of conditional liberty. 

4. The creation of societies of patronage that should give comely 
instruction by respectable and charitable ladies who should help them 
to secure work on leaving prison. LOUIS PUIBARAUD, 

Inspector Gen. of the Ad. Service of Minister of Interior. 





THE TWENTY-THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARI- 
TIES AND CORRECTIONS. 


Bright skies, pure air and a warm welcome met the delegates as 
they reached Grand Rapids on June 4th. There were a hundred more 
names registered before the opening session that evening than on the 
first day of any previous Conference, and as was said at that meeting, 
never has the Conference met so enthusiastic a welcome as at this 
time. Workers and thinkers everywhere are coming more and more to 
realize the value of these meetings, and the general public is becom- 
ing more and more aware of the benefit reaped by the city which enter- 
tains the Corfference. Mr. Harvey J. Hollister, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, said in opening the first session that the city of 
Grand Rapids had ‘‘awaited this Conference in a spirit of grateful ex- 
pectancy,’’ and this felicitous expression well describes the attitude 
which the general public is gradually assuming with respect to this 
body. The arrangements in all respects bore out Mr. Hollister’s ex- 
pression. Never have more complete preparations been made. The 
whole city appears to have shared in the work. The ladies of the Mu- 
sical Society proffered their fine new St. Cecilia Hall for the meetings, 
its fine auditorium and various smaller rooms making it peculiarly 
convenient for the purposes of the Conference. The Board of Trade, 
the important manufactories for which this city is noted, the hospitals 
aud other charities, the Ladies’ Literary and Musical Clubs, the min- 
isters of the city, all intheir various ways extended special hospitalities 
to the visiting delegates. The Chairman of the Reception Committee 
laid aside large and important business cares to devote his entire time 
to the interests of the Conference. The Governor of the State and the 
Mayor of the city were present at the opening session and their words 
of welcome rang true. 

The Conference was made a sort of nucleus around which other phi- 
lanthropic interests gathered. The Association of Institutions for the 
Feeble-Minded always holds its annual session at the close of the Con- 
ference, and will do so now. On this occasion the National Association 
for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes and the American Anti-Tramp Society 
hold their conventions in Grand Rapids at this time, some of their ses- 
sions being held in connection with the meetings of the Conference. 
And lastly, this occasion was taken for the unveiling of the statue of 
the late Thomas D. Gilbert, first president of the Charity Organization 
Society of Grand Rapids. These varied interests appealed to a very 
wide circle of people in the vicinity and thus the local influence of the 
Conference is strengthened. 

Governor Rich, in his speech at this session paid a generous tribute 
to the value of the State Board of Charities which had changed both 
public sentiment and legislation. With pardonable pride he alluded 
to the public institutions of Michigan as not to be blushed for. It is 
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well known that this State is foremost in the Union in its preventive 
measures, which the Governor characterized as a good financial invest- 
ment. He described the workings of the parole law passed last winter, 
and showed how another new. law, requiring the filing with the warden 
of the prison of a complete record of the trial of all prisoners sentenced 
for more than one year, had tended greatly to lessen the number of 
applications for pardon. 

Mayor Stone said that the Conference was particularly welcome at 
this time because of a change in the laws respecting the care of the 
city poor. He expected that the city would receive great profit from 
the meetings. ‘The executive boards of the city are working on non- 
partisan lines and the fire department applies civil service rules to the 
choice of recruits. 

President Angell, of Ann Arbor, briefly reviewed the educational 
system of the State and told how it had done something to prepare the 
soil for the seed brought by the Conference. 

The responses to the addresses of welcome were to have been made 
by Mr. Andrew E. Elmore, of Wisconsin, a veteran member of this 
body, and Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, but as neither was 
present Mr. Alexander Johnson, of Indiana, responded briefly and hap- 
pily, referring to the meeting of the Conference at Detroit twenty 
years ago, when it sowed seed which had perhaps sprung up in these 
institutions in which Michigan is leading other States and countries. 
While Mr. Johnson was speaking, Mr. Sanborn came in, having been 
detained on the way. By request he gave a brief history of the birth 
of the Conference, of which he was the first National President. 

The address of Mr. Wright, the President, was on The New Phi- 
lanthropy, and was a remarkably able paper. Its early portion was 
historic, reviewing the development and successes of philanthropy, 
which has:at last become a part of the business of States, governments 
being the protection of the poor as well as the agents of the powerful. 
He pointed out that the efforts of the new philanthropy to improve the 
condition of the defective classes tends to increase them; it is the pres- 
ent problem to contrive means to prevent this survival of the unfit. 
To cut off the entail of crime by wholesale imprisonment is expensive 
but humane. There are herculean tasks before the new philanthropy. 
They are mostly practical, for on questions of theory there is already 
a general agreement. Laws for the treatment of crime should be 
made with the idea of the protection of society rather than the punish- 
ment of the criminal. The criminal should be reformed if possible; if 
not, he should be kept under continued guardianship, in prison or out. 
Mr. Wright alluded to the title of the Conference as at present a mis- 
momer; other philanthropies neither charitable nor correctional had 
come in, such as the Social Settlement work; and as Ontario has joined 
the Conference the word National no longer describes it. He proposed 
American Congress of Philanthropy as a better title. With the growth 
of the Conference the methods had changed, sectional meetings now 
taking an important place in the proceedings. He concluded by re- 
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minding the Conference that we are not merely forming our own opin- 
ion, but public opinion as well. 

At the close of this opening meeting there was a reception given for 
the visiting delegates, at which the best people of the city were out in 
force. 

From Thursday morning till the close of the Conference there were 
two groups of sectional meetings and two public sessions every day. 
The sections were nine in number: Juvenile Reformatories, Charity 
Organization, Chronic Insane Poor, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes, 
Child Saving Work, The Merit System in Public Institutions, Scien- 
tific Study of Social Problems, Municipal and County Charities, and 
Social Settlements. Some of these sections held from four to ten 
meetings, a few of them only one or two. To each of them was allot- 
ted a public session. In essential respects the method is a great im- 
provement on the old system of open meetings, but it has its disadvan- 
tages for the merely curious visitor and for the delegate who wants an 
all around education, as well as for the reporter who manifestly can- 
not be in three or four places at once. 

It is perhaps because Michigan stands foremost among States for 
her institutions for the rescue and reformation of children that an un- 
usually large number of persons interested in Juvenile Reformatories 
were present at the Conference and the members of this section unus- 
ually zealous and interested. Meetings of the section were held twice 
daily through the entire Conference; a number of papers were read 
and the discussions, which were mainly carried on by roll call of insti- 
tutions, were—perhaps for that reason—exceedingly vivacious, inter- 
esting and to the point. The first paper, by Superintendent Fairbanks, 
of Middletown, Conn., treated a question of fundamental importance: 
How May Patriotism be Taught in a Juvenile Institution? His defini- 
tion of patriotism made it include all civic virtue and all the self-sacri- 
fice necessary for the good of the State. He found great inspiration 
to patriotism from the National flag; from covering the walls of school 
rooms with pictures of historic interest, the great achievements of our 
countrymen in war, industry and invention, and in other pictures of 
the homes and industries of the people. Patriotic songs have a large 
part in this training, and the careful inculcation of the idea that the 
patriot is the ideal man, the Christian gentleman. 

In a conference designed to bring out (by roll call) a knowledge of 
the measures now being taken to overcome the use of the tramp and 
criminal dialect by juvenile delinquents, the conclusion was reached 
that the best method was example; that not only principals and teach- 
ers but all subordinates should be such as invariably use good lan- 
guage; that the force of such an example, with patient correction of 
the language of the boysand girls, gives surprising results in overcom- 
ing this fault. 

A paper by Secretary Mary E. Cobb, of Philadelphia, on the Proper 
Relative Importance to be Given to Scholastic and Industrial Educa- 
tion, laid stress on the importance of a higher education than the three 
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R’s. ‘Truth and knowledge will largely do the work of restoration 
unwatched and unguarded by us. The test of the usefulness of educa- 
tion is: Willit awaken and strengthen dormant mental and moral 
powers, and will it help prepare for self-support?’? The paper called 
forth a remarkably animated discussion, the question being, ‘*Do those 
who are most advanced in studies when paroled make the best records?’’ 
The general consensus of opinion appeared to be for the affirmative, 
yet many different views were expressed. One superintendent said 
that the best were the worst; the brightest boys the most alert and in- 
genious in doing wrong; another that a common school education has 
little effect on morals, though a higher education, such for instance as 
Girard College gives, does help men to turn out well because these find 
it easier to get an honest livelihood than to steal. Superintendent 
Chapin, of Massachusetts, had compared the records of four years, in- 
cluding 500 boys and found less difference than he expected between 
those of A, B, C and D grades, 83 or 84 per cent. of A, 72 per cent. of B 
and C, and 80 per cent. of D doing well. This he explained by the fact 
that many a boy makes a good farm hand who cannot get on with 
his books. As to girls, Mrs. Sickles, of Adrian, Mich., who led the 
discussion, had found most trouble with the best educated who were 
unwilling to do menial work and wanted to be teachers, though entirely 
unqualified for it. The superintendent of the Missouri Girls’ School 
on the contrary found the same rules holding good with her girls as 
with others; that those who are best educated know best how to care 
for themselves. So, too, Mr. Fairbanks, of Connecticut. Several 
speakers would restate the question, ‘‘Do those who have made the most 
progress make the best record when paroled?’? and answer it in the 
affirmative. Yet even here exceptions were found; a very dull boy 
might be a faithful worker. There was no difference of opinion as to 
the advantages of industrial training, not only as fitting a boy or girl 
to earn a livelihood, but especially as helping to form character. On 
the whole the conclusion appeared to be that character, not grade in 
school, was the test of trustworthiness, but that education both manual 
and mental was a potent factor in the development of character: that 
the development of a child’s mind was necessary to reformation. There 
was no disagreement on the proposition that a certain standard of edu- 
cation must be required as a condition of parole. This discussion is 
sufficiently representative of those carried on all through the Confer- 
ence by the enthusiastic members of this section, who evidently came 
to the Conference athirst for all of instruction that it is capable of 
giving. Among other papers before this section was that by Superin- 
tendent Bank, of California, ‘‘Should boys of tender age and without 
criminal tendencies be sent to schools where older boys with criminal 
tendencies are confined?’’ showing that the answer ‘*No’’ was by no 
means a foregone conclusion; a small percentage of boys are instruc- 
five criminals. The most of them need formation quite as much as re- 
formation. In fact, there is no other place to put these children, and 
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with segregation, the family system, personal service and no politics, 
the disadvantages were comparatively unimportant. 

As to the length of a child’s detention in a Reform School, Superin- 
tendent Charlton, of Plainfield, Indiana, showed in his paper that 
much depends on the home to which the child is to be returned, and on 
the progress he has made. He should never be returned until he has 
passed a certain grade, but notalwaysthen. Superintendent Nebecker, 
of Glenn Mills, Pa., in a paper on the effect of physical defects upon 
those who remain incorrigible under the influences of a properly con- 
ducted juvenile institution pointed out that incorrigible is a relative 
term: it properly describes one who under existing circumstances can- 
not be reformed, not one who frequently lapses. Incorrigibility can 
hardly be traced to physical defects; it is due directly to lack of mental 
capacity. The boy does not consider the relation of cause and effect, 
is incapable of a sustained purpose. He is representative of a large 
class of society not candidates for an institution for the treatment of 
mental disease. The discussion of this interesting paper was shared 
by physicians and superintendents who had been requested to make 
special study of incorrigibles under their care for this purpose. The 
Use of Libraries in Industrial Schools, In What Branches Should 
Scholastic Education be Given in a Reform School, The Proper Age 
for Admitting Pupils to Trade Schools, and The Effect of Physical 
Surroundings in the Character Building of Delinquent Boys and Girls 
were the other topics discussed. One Conference session was given to 
a visit to the Industrial School for Boys at Lansing, and one to separate 
meetings for menand women. Mr. F. G. Krage, of Wisconsin, in a 
paper on The Use of Libraries in Reformatory Work, showed that to 


cultivate the reading habit was to make the boys allies in the work of 


their own reformation. 

The Charity Organization Section is always one of particular im- 
portance, and on this occasion it was especially so by reason of its 
affiliations. The Anti-Tramp Society recently formed in Michigan 
arranged for a meeting at the same time with the Conference and one 
of its sessions was a joint meeting with the Charity Organization Sec- 
tion. The Social Settlements are in every city in close codéperation 
with the organized charities of the city, and a joint session of these 
two sections was one of the features of both, occurring on Wednesday 
morning, the last day of Conference. At the first meeting of the 
Charity Organization Section Mr. Hebbard, of the New York society, 
detailed the recently adopted joint plan of work between one of the 
oldest relief giving societies in the city, the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, and the Charity Organization Society, 
including a joint Application Bureau and a joint Registration System. 
The offices of both being in the United Charities Building simplifies 
the workings of the plan, but this condition is not deemed essential 
to its success. 

Miss Love, of Buffalo, described a plan lately adopted in that city. 
It took form in her mind from a word said to her at sea by a stranger 
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whom she afterward found to be Mr. Stead, of England. ‘‘If you 
would get your churches to district your city and look after the poor as 
politicians district a city and look after votes you would have such an 
uplifting of the masses as has not been known since the coming of the 
Savior.”’ Asthe result of this suggestion, Miss Love exhibited a chart 
of Buffalo thus districted, these districts already taken by the churches 
—nearly 80 in number —being marked in color and covering more than 
half the area of the city. The limited area apportioned to each church 
makes its work tell, and thus encourages to further work. The idea is 
not to make so many social settlements, but to bring about a personal 
acquaintance. In every district, however poor, are those who need a 
helping hand and those who would be willing to extend a hand. It is 
the task of the church visitors to teach the latter how to do it, and 
bring the latter closer together. ‘The churches have as much to gain 
as the city by such a plan carefully carried out. The difficulties of the 
place were not ignored. They are manifest on all sides, but they are 
not insuperable and much is hoped for from the movement. 


Mr. Rosenau, of New York, exhibited a chart which looked, and 
was, very simple, though the result of much thought. It wasa graphic 
presentation of the sources and proper disposition of all classes of 
applicants for relief. The product of all possible sources, the Humane 
Society, the police, the physician, the nurse, the benevolent indivic- 
ual meets in one reservoir, the society, to be distributed according to 
individual needs. The chief value of the chart was its clear showing 
of the proper destination of each class of applicants. Ultimately the 
lines, whatever their primary direction, hospital, reformatory, prison, 
charitable fund, converged in one point, the charitable friend. 

This need of personal touch, of individual treatment, was recog- 
nized to a marked degree all through the Conference. Not only in the 
Charity Organization Section, where the Friendly Visitor formed the 
subject of interesting discussions, but in every department of the Con- 
ference. The ultimate solution was found to be individual treatment 
by an individual friend. 


The paper on Friendly Visiting, presented by Mrs. L. P. Rowland, 
of Grand Rapids, gave a history of the development of the Friendly 
Visitor in Europe and showed that this wasa step in the right direc- 
tion socially. The discussion emphasized the chief points of the paper, 
the necessity of careful selection of visitors and the necessity that 
they should be trained in the weekly conference. ‘‘ The visitors of St. 
Paul are hand-picked,’’ Mr. Jackson said, and Mr. Loch, the distin- 


guished visitor from London, gave a warning against too great urgency 
in getting people to take up this work who are not in sympathy with 
the principles of Friendly Visiting. ‘‘Don’t be hasty to get people 
faster than their conviction goes with yours,’’ was his advice. Train- 
ing is not to be understood as the repression of human sympathy and 
the substitution of cold science. Miss McDowell, of the University of 
Chicago Settlement, aptly pointed out that the heart was as scientific 
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as the head, but both need education and the Charity Organization So- 
ciety is the only school. 

The Anti-Tramp Society, Mr. Adams said, proposed to exterminate 
not tramps, but the system, and had done it so far as Ann Arbor was 
concerned. Later speakers were not satisfied that to shut out the evil 
from one locality or from many localities would suffice to exterminate 
it. Prof. Adams approved of General Booth’s tramp settlement scheme 
because the men were not set to produce articles for others to buy, thus 
competing with a better class of producers, but to produce what ¢he 
same class can consume, solving the enormous problem by increasing 
the number of consumers and making demand keep pace with supply. 

Prof. Henderson describing the German system of dealing with 
tramps urged that the inveterate class should be made to ‘‘ redeem the 
land by land,’’ putting them in farm colonies, bringing them ‘‘ back to 
nature and back to God.”’ 

Mrs. Florence Kelly, Factory Inspector of Illinois, who never spoke 
on any subject without illuminating it, and whose interest in children 
is a passion with not a trace of sentimentality, spoke for the tramps 
who are such because they are indtistrial wrecks. She could find no 
one who really cared enough about the tramp to catch him when he is 
ten years old and save him. There are multitudes of little children 
in factories who must be wrecks at eighteen or nineteen; children in 
the cutlery works grinding blades, every one of whom is a tuberculous 
patient at eighteen; children in gilding works, poisoned with mercurial 
paste so that at eighteen their joints are distorted and they are unable 
to work. The children’s laws are valueless except in Ohio, New York, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and evaded even there. She begged 
the Anti-Tramp Society to make it a business to see that every school 
child goes to school and stays there till he hasa habit of staying at 
some thing. Many a working child is a tramp already—never long in 
one factory. 

A paper by Captain Gardner, of Detroit, described the ‘‘ Potato 
Patch Plan” of that city of which he has had charge. It brings an 
important contribution tothe tramp question. The methods are admir- 
able and it is for that reason no doubt that the results are astonishing. 
The commissioners of charity estimate that it saved $25,000 to the tax- 
payers of Detroit last year. Mr. John Bottensek, of Wisconsin, read a 
paper on ‘The Fee System in Relation to the Tramp Question,” con- 
demning it utterly as compared with the salary system. 

The subject was continued at a joint meeting of the Anti-Tramp 
Society with the Section on Municipal and County Charities in a paper 
on the Treatment of Tramps in Small Cities, by the Rev. J. W. Brad- 
shaw, of Ann Arbor, President of the Anti-Tramp Society, a paper 
which is published in THE REVIEW, and one by President Wright 
on Tramps, showing that vagrancy is as old as savagery, as old as the 
mendicant orders in the church and the begging journeymen of 
mediaeval times. He detailed the causes of the modern reversion to 
the nomad, and showed that to break up the slum system and eaucate 
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children to steady industry would be to cut off the sources of vagrancy. 
The remarkably earnest discussion which followed showed a profound 
desire to reach something fundamental and practical. Dr. Walk, of 
Pennsylvania, who has made a thorough study of the subject in Europe 
and America, pointed out the subtle difficulties of any system of exclu- 
sion in proportion as it was systematically adopted, and told of the 
frightful influence of tramps upon children, of ‘‘the hobo kid’’ almost 
invariably found in companies of tramps. To many boys the life has 
a deplorable fascination and even students of the subject not unseldom 
fall victims to it. 

Mr. Robert Treat Paine said that thinkers in Massachusetts feel the 
need of wiser treatment than is yet known. Wise action can diminish 
the evil and foolish action increase it. It is short-sighted for small 
towns to object to a labor system as too expensive. It is cheapest in 
the end. Mr. Loch agreed with Mr. Paine that the English system 
tends to brutalize while American systems run too much to sentiment. 
The great difficulty is in adapting any uniform system to country dis- 
tricts where tramps are more of a pest thanincities. Mrs. Richard- 
son, of the Massachusetts State Board of Charities, described the 
workings of the law of that state, admittedly the best in the Union, 
which commits tramps to the State Farm at Bridgewater for terms 
from six months to two years, and hardly appears to err on the side of 

“sentimentality. 

Mr. Hebbard described the New York plan. Thousands of tramps 
are drawn to thiscity every winter by indiscriminate charity, especially 
of the Rescue Missions) The laws are pretty good, but were not en- 
forced. Two years ago the Charity Organization Society undertook 
to deal with the question, opened a barge lodging house on the usual 
plan plus a thorough investigation of each lodge. The police station 
lodging houses were closed and tickets given to the barge lodging 
house. The number of tramps has been diminished, but no decisive 
result has been reached. (This matter is discussed elsewhere in this 
number.) 


The most important as well as the most interesting session held by 


” 


the committee on ‘* Social Settlements ’’ was the Sunday evening mass 
meeting. The largest hall in town was crowded. As the Settlements 
come into close contact with the labor unions, the members of the labor 
unions of Grand Rapids were invited to be present and their officers 
had places on the platform. The opening address was by Mr. Flana- 
gan, ex-president of the State Federation of Labor, on ‘‘ The Ideal of 
the Trade Union.’’ Dean Hodges, of the South End House, Boston, 
described the Settlement asa bridge between two classes of society, 
and reminded the audience that in the Roman days the bridge builder 
was the great public benefactor, pontifex maximus. 'The Settlement 
is religious through and through; its house is the house of God. 

Mrs. Florence Kelly in a short address of thrilling power told about 
‘“*The Working Child.’’ After three years spent ‘‘in enforcing the 
scant provisions of the Illinois law governing child labor’’ she was 
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convinced that the only way to deal effectively with the child labor 
problem was ‘‘to turn all the working children into school children.’’ 
She had tried to get a law covering all child labor. The legislators 
had answered that no one wanted it except her and the union men—the 
latter because they wanted the work themselves. If that had been 
true it would have been a good thing, for it is the men who ought to do 
the work and not the little children. The trades unions want the law 
indeed just because they know the harm of child labor. Churches and 
charities are too busy reforming the spoiled children to look after the 
good little boy who is supporting his widowed mother. It isa reproach 
to the republic that we cannot take care of the comparatively few wid- 
ows and cripples without the children’s help. The children ought to 
be inschool. There are 20,000 working childrenin Pennsylvania, 8,000 
in Illinois, 20,000 in Massachusetts and soon. Allclasses must work to- 
gether to solve the problem of the working children. 

Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chicago Commons, followed with an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Social Settlement and Trades Unions.’’ Thesettlement 
grew out of the labor movement, he said. Its central idea is person- 
ality; it stands for social democracy as a practical thing. Miss Lath- 
rop’s paper on ‘“‘ What the Settlement Work Stands For,’’ showed that 
besides club and class work and neighborhood life it takes up civic 
work and studies crucial questions of the day; that it quickens personal 
responsibility and fosters social independence. 

The other services of Sunday were the Conference sermon in the 
morning and a mass meeting in the afternoon. The morning sermon 
was by Prof. Francis Peabody, from the text “‘ For their sakes I sanc- 
tify myself,’’ was an eloquent presentation of the Christian law of the 
social world—“ being good and then doing good.’’ Each redeemed life 
becomes a redeemer. The individual is a transmitter of life and his 
influence endless. 

The subject before the mass meeting on Sunday afternoon was 
‘Charity Organization.’”’ Mr. Philip W. Ayres, the chairman of this 
committee, explained the objects and methods of the society. Mr. C. 
S. Loch, the visitor from England, described its work as a constant 
work of natural regeneration; every advance step must be backed by 
a solid advance of public opinion. It is creating a new social power, 
the ability to help others Prof. Henderson showed that Charity Or- 
ganization was not a scheme to save our pennies but one to save the 
powers of the man. It preserves the spiritual dignity of man. It is 
an ally of.the labor movement. The society needs laboring men on its 
cominittees, it and they have urgent need each of the other. Not less 
is the society the ally of the churches. Miss McDowell, of the Chicago 
University Settlement, spoke on Friendly Visiting. Her address was 
a striking union of sympathy and penetration—a deep appreciation of 
the difficulties of the poor and aclear judgment of the possibilities of 
a true friendship between visitor and visited. 

‘Immigration and Interstate Migration’’ was treated by the Hon. 
Richard Guenther, of Wisconsin, in a paper on ‘*‘ United States Legis- 
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lation on Immigration of the Defective Classes,’’ and by Mr. H. H. 
Hart, in one on ‘‘ Proposed Legislation to Regulate Interstate Migra- 
tion of Paupers.’’ A free discussion showed a great variety of opinion 
as to the propriety of restricting immigration and the constitutionality 
of a possible law regulating immigration between states. As to poor- 
house management there was a paper by Mr. Bicknell and a lively dis- 
cussion. Here, as in the case of hospitals and other institutions it was 
deemed that too much money was spent for palatial buildings The 
pauper was happier and better in a mode of life not far removed from 
his normal one, except so far as sanitary conditions might require. 

In the section on the Scientific Study of Social Problems, Dr. Cooley, 
of the University of Michigan, read a paper setting forth and criticis- 
ing Galton’s antithesis bétween nature and nurture or heredity and 
environment. He argued that both were always present and insepar- 
able and that much attributed by recent investigations to the former, 
might, without violence to the facts, spring from the latter. 

Prof. Folwell’s address the following day upon the relation of eco- 
nomics to sociology explained the systems of classifying the sciences 
proposed by Comte and Prof. Giddings and his own based upon Aris- 
totle. The last made three divisions of the social sciences, politics, 
economics and what, but for its metaphysical implications, might best 
be called ethics, but what under present conditions might fairly be 
called sociology. 

Prof. Willcox, of Cornell University, objected to Dr. Cooley’s posi- 


tion that it was impossible to isolate the forces of heredity and of 
environment, but adinitted that such isolation and the necessary exper- 
iments could be performed better on lower animals and that, while 
continuing to labor and act, we should suspend judgment upon the 


vexed question pending their verdict. 

The superintendents of institutions for the feeble-minded were as- 
sembled in convention on the last day of the Conference and the gen- 
eral session was devoted to this subject. Mr. Alexander Johnson’s 
paper on ‘‘Permanent Custodial Care’’ was a cogent argument for 
keeping this class of unfortunates in permanent custody. It was based 
on a wide inquiry into the subsequent life of feeble-minded persons not 
under custody. The state owes it to posterity to make the burden of 
incompetency as small as possible, and to this end the feeble-minded 
should be carefully trained and kept in perpetual guardianship that 
they may not reproduce their kind. The paper of Mr. Ernest P. Bick- 
nell, of Indiana, brought an appalling array of statistics to support his 
contention. Under the title, ‘‘ Feeble-mindedness as an Inheritance,”’ 
he gave the mental and social statistics of 248 families of persons who 
were feeble-minded with related defects—illegitimacy being naturally 
a prevalent fact. Inthe fifth generation one hundred per cent. were 
feeble-minded. There are 95,000 of this class in our country and of 
these only 6,000 are in proper institutions. Vice and crime prevail 
among them toa hideousdegree. A large percentage of all the illegit- 
imacy in the country may be traced to feeble-minded parents. Mr. 
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Johnson’s plan of village care would make about one-fourth of this 
class self-supporting, and nearly all would be able to contribute some- 
thing toward their support. 

The evening meeting on Tuesday, after the selection of the place of 
the next Conference, was addressed by Judge Grant, of the Michigan 
Supreme Court, on ‘‘ Prison Reform.’’ His subject was rather the re- 
form of the prisoner than of the prison, yet of his reform as conditioned 
upon the reform of the prison. 

The report of the committee on time and place had been anticipated 
with unusual interest because four cities were eagerly seeking to se- 
cure the next meeting of the Conference. ‘Topeka, Toronto, New 
Orleans and Philadelphia presented their claims with such cogency 
that it was difficult to choose between them. In the end, however, 
Toronto prevailed, and the twenty-fourth Conference will be held out- 
side of the United States. ‘The president of the Conference will be Mr. 
Alexander Johnson, Superintendent of the Industrial School for Feeble- 
Minded Youth at Fort Wayne, Indiana—an election which gives general 
and lively satisfaction. The Office of first vice president was created 
and conferred upon the Rev. M. McG. Dana, D. D., of Brooklyn. Dr. 
Dana has done much excellent work in former Conferences and he has 
many warm friends among its members, who are greatly pleased with 
this action. 

On the whole the Conference, though, perhaps, not as distinguished 
as some former ones by original and suggestive utterances, had a very 


distinctive character. It was marked by much original investigation, 
the kind the French call emguefe inquiry. It was also marked bya 
practical unanmity of opinion that segregation was necessary to the 
solution of the problem of defectives, and for the conclusion that for 
dependent classes the remedy must be sought in (1) preventive work, 
(2) greater simplicity in public buildings’ equipment, etc., and (3) a 
search for the normal standard as an element in reformation. 


[It is regreted that a general report cannot here be presented of the 
work of two or three of the Sections. The editor’s plan is to publish 
in the next number the proceedings of The Section on Children, and 
No. lof Vol. 6 will contain the proceedings of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Section. ] 
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Abstract of a Paper by T. E. Chapin, Supt. of Lyman Schooi/ Westborough, Mass. 


In six years’ experience of the effectiveness of the Sloyd course as 
a reformatory agency at the Lyman School, so far as outward visible 
signs can be discerned there has been no single element of our train- 
ing which has aroused so much sustained interest or produced more 
tangible effects. It is seen and commented upon by the teachers in the 
school work, by the masters on the farm and in the shop. . Recently I 
chanced to meet a master with a bevy of boys from thirteen to fifteen 
years, hard at work laying a cobble stone gutter beside a driveway. A 
large part of his force had just come from the Sloyd class. ‘*What 
evidence, Mr. M—, do you see that your boys are getting any good out 
of the Sloyd?’’ Pointing to the little group, he said: ‘Those boys 
are green hands. I gave them a pattern by which to shape the gutter, 
and directions what to do, and I shall not need to tell them the second 
time. ‘They have learned how to use their eyes and ears.”’ 

The master’s only knowledge of Sloyd is its effects upon his boys. 

As a further result of our favorable experience with Sloyd it was 
decided to establish an advanced course in manual training including 
carpentry, wood turning, forging and chipping and filing of iron. The 


Sloyd is given to all pupils, the advanced course in wood and iron only 
to such as betray some aptitude for following mechanical pursuits. 
The same principal of having a course in which the models while pro- 
gressive, shall be objects of reat use and so of interest is preserved as 
far as possible in this advanced work. 


In the course are such models of a useful kind in iron, as black- 
smith’'s tongs, chain, hot chisel; in wood turning, chisel, handle, rolling 
pin, a three-legged drawing stool, etc. The boys who have received 
this training can, at the end of their course, easily enter upon a trade 
in wood or iron working with one-half the wages of full journeymen. 

The Lyman School has nota set of trades schools proper. What 
we do in this direction is rather incidental to our institution wants. 
Aside from our manual training shops there is a carpenter’s shop with 
twenty cabinet makers benches, where a considerable variety of car- 
penter and cabinet work is carried on during the season which is un- 
favorable to out of door work. We have our printing establishment, 
our laundries, sewing room, shoe shop and so far as possible we try to 
make these serve the end of a useful training, but this training is not 
allowed to curtail in any way any boy’s chance of getting the benefit 
of the systematic culture of the primary and advanced manual traln- 
ing courses. I am not an opponent of trades schools but I firmly be- 
lieve that for boys as immature as the majority of those who come 
under my care and observation an efficient trades school would not 
only be far more expensive, but it would come far short of accomplish- 
ing as much good for the boys asthe present plan. The inmate has 
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not found his way into the institution on account of not having learned 
a useful trade, but- because he is a boy neglected by his natural guar- 
dians and by society. If you teach him how to lay brick or to paint a 
sign he hasn’t received a tithe of the dexterity and training in a vari- 
ety of directions which a well considered, progressive and pedagogic 
course in wood work might have given. ‘To this economic idea, to this 
partial equipment of the boy for a handicraft in a trades school is sac- 
rificed the more important matter of a fuller training for the entire 
boy. It is not so much a question of knowledge of the elements of a 
trade which conditions the boy’s adjustment to society, as it is his 
moral purpose to do something and be something, and unless his train- 
ing in the school has done all it can to supply such training, the in- 
stitution has failed of doing its full duty, however skillful in carpentry 
or masonry the inmate may have become. Even from an economic 
standpoint, leaving out of view the moral question of giving the com- 
pletest possible arousement of the whole nature through the physical, 
I doubt very seriously the comparative value of a purely trades school 
as agaiust a well graded manual training school. Suppose the pupil 
has acquired the moral steadiness to go on and perfect his trade under 
favorable circumstances outside the institution, what guarantee is 
there that such favorable circumstances will arise? If the would-be 
mason finds the opening for his craft difficult of entrance, but the 
chance to be a mill operative good, he will probably take the latter, but 
his chances of rising to a position of foreman in the rill will not be 
nearly so good as though he had learned the principles of the mechanic 
art in a manual training school. 

Not log since a discharged inmate of a reformatory came to me 
for advice. He had some very good specimens of copper engraving in 
his pocket—it was the one skillful thing he had learned to do while at 
the reformatory. His home was in a manufacturing town where there 
was no market for such skill. Hetried elsewhere but could get no 
foothold. In his native town there were chances for machinists and 
carpenters, for moulders and blacksmiths, but he could claim no train- 
ing fitting him in any one of these, and so the purpose with which he 
left the institution, that he would become industrious and useful, was 
experiencing an unnecessary strain, under which it was likely soon to 
break down, and so add another subject to trampdom. It may be said 
in answer to such an instance that it is not the fault of the engraver’s 
art but the fault of not giving the necessary subsequent aid to place 
the discharged inmate in the way to exercise his art. I think those 
who have had experience of securing situations for discharged inmates 
will agree with me that it is sufficiently difficult to secure the opening 
without having in addition to supply a new environment apart from 
the inmate’s former home unless his case absolutely demands it. 

The reform schools which have made any attempt at teaching the 
use of tools seem to be quite generally committed to trades schools. It 
may be that there are conditions in connection with this work which 
invalidate the conclusions reached by educators of boys of a higher 
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grade outside of institution life. While I shall watch the progress and 
the success of these schools along this line with keen interest, I think 
they will be led gradually to adapt their courses more and more to the 
principles of educational manual training. Even in the reformatories 
for young men the manual training course will be found to havea high 
value, not only as a means of arousing a sluggish inmate, but of find- 
ing his capability. Having found his capacity for skilled labor, teach 
him the highest skill that he has the capacity for exercising with finan- 
cial skill, and after discharge watch over him sufficiently to see that 
he gets on his feet. Weighty and important as is the training inside 
the institution, it is of vastly more consequence that a sufficient and 
well guarded probationary period be given each discharged inmate 
until he becomes somewhat established in a community, begins to take 
root, so to speak. 

The great work of the reform school is to reform and this includes 
seeing that the good work which we claim our manual training and 
various other agencies have begun in the institution is not thwarted 
by neglect to supply the outgoing inmate with proper influence. 

The peculiar conditions underlying reform school work instead of 
subtracting from the availability of manual training as a reformative 
agency make it of incalculable value. Manual training should in all 
cases of boys under sixteen precede trades teaching. In the majority 
of cases the trades teaching could much better be dispensed with than 
the manual training. Manual training, trades and all other teaching 
are likely to come far short of fulfilling the hopes of their friends if 
the fitting of the discharged inmate into the community so that he 
shall stay there is not duly attended to. 

Let us remember, however we may agree or differ as to methods 
and means, that the seal of our success is not in fine manual training 
schools or elaborate trades schools—in our well graded literary depart- 
ments or other well chosen appliances, but in our graduates who go 
back to society redeemed to become a permanent blessing to it. 
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Cremation in England.—The report of the Transactions of the 
Cremation Society of England for the past year shows that this sub- 
ject is receiving increasing attention. ‘The three addresses before the 
House of Commons, by Dr. Cameron, Dr. Farquharson and Sir L. 
Playfair, alone ought to convince the most skeptical of the need of 
this great reform. This report may be had by addressing the Secre- 
tary, J. C. Swinburne, Hanham, 8, New Cavendish St , Portland Place, 
W. London. Two hundred and eight bodies were cremated in England 
last year and crematories have been opened in Liverpool and Glasgow 
in addition to those at Woking and Manchester. 


County Superintendents of the Poor.—The Twenty-Sixth Annual 
State Convention of County Superintendents of the Poor was held 
in the city of Schenectady, New York, commencing on Tuesday, the 
9th of June, continuing three days. The convention is an annual 
gathering of those engaged in charity work, private as well as public, 
in the State of New York. It is conducted by the County Superintend- 
ents of the Poor of the State, but a cordial invitation is extended each 
year to all charity workers to be present and aid in its work. From 
four to six papers wree prepared and presented by some of the best 
charity writers of the State on subjects of vital importance and inter- 


est; and a general gathering in and discussion of local and special 
charity work was a strong feature of the work of the convention. 
Further particulars may be had by addressing the Secretary, Mr. J. W. 
Ives, Java Village, Wyoming County, New York. 


Women as Inspectors in Prisons.—In many cities women are now 
employed as police matrons with excellent results. They are alsoona 
few prison boards, as in Massachusetts. Ontario has just succeeded 
in introducing a similar reform. Sir Oliver Mowat, the premier of 
Ontario, has appointed an efficient woman as inspector of prisons for 
the province. No one can question the propriety of such an inspector 
where women are among the convicts, but experience has proved that 
the trained housekeeper’s eye is as necessary in men’s prisons, while 
the wise womanly heart may suggest many an improvement that will 
tend toward the reform of the inmates. Too great care, however, can- 
not be exercised in the selection of the right women as inspectors, 
prison commissioners and police matrons. They should have good, 
sterling common sense, reasonable familiarity with sanitary and do- 
mestic sciences, familiarity with the advance of sociology and genuine 
sympathy that shall not degenerate into sentimentality. 

( 382) 
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The Associated Charities of Wilmington, Delaware.—The annual 
report shows increased confidence in the methods which have been so 
successful in the past, and the spirit of codperation is even better. 
Mrs. Mary A. T. Clark, the efficient Superintendent, says: 

“Statistics show that during the past year intemperance has figured 
largely as the immediate cause of much distress, especially among re- 
current families; it is mot in all cases the specific cause, but that it 
exists and leaves the family dependent upon the public, is sufficient 
reason why energetic measures should be taken to niitigate the evil. 
If the records of the municipal courts were compared with our own, 
much duplicacion would be found, and so long as demands for support 
and protection of such families are made upon the Society, it behooves 
it to take vigorous and decided action toward the enforcement of every 
existing law against the saloon keeper who sells to minors and habit- 
ual drinkers.” 

The branches of work connected immediately with the Associated 
Charities, and which largely help in its efficiency, are the ‘Country 
Week,”’ the ‘‘Sick-diet Kitchen,’’ the ‘‘Penny Provident Fund” and 
the ‘‘Employment Bureaus.’’ In addition to these the meetings of the 
visitors and the annual conference of societies and institutions have 
given interest and encouragement. 


The Deaf-Mutes of Bengal.—Till within a short time nothing has 
been done in India for the education of deaf-mutes, of whom there are 
70,000 in Bengal alone. Two years ago a school was established for 
them i nCalcutta, beginning with two pupils. A devoted young man, 
Babu Jamini Nath Banerji, has carried on the work of collecting funds 
for the school. There are now nearly thirty pupils and three masters. 
Lip-reading and articulation are taught. They are also taught read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic and the technical arts of drawing, painting 
and tailoring. Many of the boys have already learnt to utter more 
than 100 names of the objects of ordinary use, while a few can articu- 
late short sentences, and some can also read easy Bengali books. 
Some of the boys have evinced wonderful progress in hand-writing 
both English and Bengali. In arithmetic they have worked as far as 
the first four simple rules. The boys generally show a marked apti- 
tude for drawing. One boy is learning painting, while four or five 
boys have commenced to practise sewing by a machine bought for 
them, and two of the boys have joined a class for learning the work of 
goldsmith, the most interesting feature of which is that the teacher is 
also himself a deaf-mute. Particular attention is paid to the culture 
of the moral nature of the pupils. They are taught to respect their 
superiors and behave kindly towards one another. A marked improve- 
ment is visible in the character and conduct of the pupils who show 
also a great attachment to their school and teachers. 


South Mountain Insane Asylum —The Second Annual Report of 
the State Asylum for the Chronic Insane of Pennsylvania, at South 
Mountain, is just issued. Though of so recent establishment, this 
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great institution is rapidly filling up. The highest number during the 
year was 802. There are three times as many men as women in the 
asylum. Few have escaped, though during nine months of the year 
the men have worked in the open air and the women in rooms with 
open doors and windows. Among these hundreds of men there are 
few mechanics and the women are as ignorant of handicrafts. Is it 
possible that this lack of manual education has anything to do with 
their mental condition? It should if all that is claimed in favor of 
wise industrial training is true. Among the industries which have 
been introduced are the making of rugs, mats, brooms and brushes 
and the mending of shoes by the men, and sewing and making of mats 
and straw hats by the women. The latter, in large numbers, have 
been doing good work in the kitchen, refectory, laundry and general 
household, and in making clothing and underwear for the inmates. 
The trustees ‘‘are confident that the expenses of the institution can be 
kept within the per capita of $3 00 per week fixed by the Act of Assem- 
bly of July 3, 1895. This is believed to be a lower ratio of expense 
than that of any other State Institution for the Insane. It includes 
the expenses of heating all the buildings by steam and of lighting 
them by electricity.’? The women’s wards have been under the medi- 
cal control of Dr. Emily G. Whitten. ‘*The State authorities are to be 
congratulated upon the fact that Pennsylvania stands perhaps alone 
in establishing and maintaining a Manual Labor Asylum for the 
Chronic Insane.’’ 


The Indiana State Conference.—The Report of the Fourth Annual 
State Conference of Charities and Correction, which was held at Fort 
Wayne last October, has some interesting discussions and excellent 
abstracts of papers. The Secretary, in the Preface, calls attention to 
the value of these gatherings: 

“It is doubtful whether those who participate in our State confer- 
ences are aware of the real value of their contributions to the sum of 
human knowledge on the subjects discussed. The statistics and opin- 
ions which have been published in the volumes of proceedings of our 
conferences have been quoted and commented on by the most eminent 
students of these subjects in this country. The observations and con- 
clusions of trained men and women who are in actual contact with the 
conditions of which they speak, are always of great interest and value. 
When the opportunity arrives for a comparison of these observations 
and conclusions, the result is certain to be worth the serious attention 
of every person who has the country’s welfare at heart.”’ 

The following subjects were presented during the two days’ ses- 
sions: **The Church and the Poor,”’ “State Care of the Insane,’’ ‘‘Poor 
Asylum Management,”’ ‘‘Dependent Children,’’ ‘Catholic Orphan- 
ages,’’ ‘‘Criminal Responsibility,’’ ‘‘Prison Labor,’’ ‘‘Custodial Care 
of the Adult Feeble-Minded.’’ In the discussion on the care of chil- 
dren, Mr. Herman Bamberger, of Indianapolis, is reported as saying: 


“T have heard a good deal this evening of Christian charity. I sup- 
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pose that is not meant in a denominational way at all, because, as I 
understand Christianity, although I am a Jew,I think it covers a large 
field. I think Christianity means to be a good man or a good woman. 
I do not believe that it is necessary to say to an audience like this that 
there are some Jews in the country who are charitable not alone for 
themselves, but for all mankind. I could tell you of the different in- 
stitutions that we maintain without calling upon the public for one 
cent. We maintain an institution which opened in 1868 with twenty- 
four inmates. We have since graduated two thousand. Ninety-five 
per cent. of those who have been graduated are to-day honorable mem- 
bers of society, situated well in the world, and a great many of those 
who have been reared in the institution are to-day taking a hand in 
Maintaining it. Charity knows no creed. I myself stand upon that 
platform. I am opposed to the State taking care of our dependent 
children. In that respect I agree with Father Guendling. The only 
thing that I see that the State should do is to educate the children in 
our blessed free schools. That is the only justifiable part of the State 
in maintaining my child or your children or all children. The school 
is the place to educate the child; the church is the place to teach it 
morals. We maintain benevolent societies. We maintain homes for 
the aged infirm. We have not alone orphan asylums to raise these 
chtldren, but when men and women get old, when by misfortune they 
have lost their property, then we say, ‘Come within these walls with- 
out pay and without charge.’ We have a system of schools. After 
the children have passed the grades in which we are capable of teach- 
ing them we send them to High School, where they receive the same 
instruction that your children do and that my children do. Then at 
the age of fifteen they are graduated. Before the graduation comes 
the superintendent as found homes for them—homes where they can 
learn a business.”’ 


Neglected Children in Ontario.—From the third report of work 
under the Children’s Protection Act we quote the letter prepared by 
Mr. J. J. Kelso, in reply to a request from the British Home Office ask. 
ing for a report of the Colonial Acts relating to the disposal of juvenile 
dependents and offenders: 

“A central Government supervising agency is established, and 
special guardianship and other powers are conferred upon volunteer 
Children’s Aid Societies organized for the purpose of taking up this 
work, Children’s Aid Societies are not empowered to retain a child in 
any institution, but must within a reasonable time have it placed ina 
family home. Where homes cannot be found in which the child will 
be received without payment, provision is made for boarding, the 
charge being assessed against the municipality in which the child last 
resided one year. Over one hundred children have so far been placed 
out under this law, and in no case has payment been necessary for 
more than a temporary residence. 

‘*For the care and discipline of delinquent children we have under 
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private management an Industrial School for Boys, and an Industrial 
School for Girls, the municipality from which the child comes being 
assessed $2 per week for maintenance, and the Government contribut- 
ing ten cents per day for each child. In these schools there are about 
two hundred children, and the general results have proved satisfactory. 
There is also a Provincial Reformatory for Boys and a Provincial 
Refuge for Girls, both entirely maintained by the Government. The 
Industrial Schools have power of supervision over every child received 
until he or she reaches the age of eighteen years, although they are 
not retained in the institution that long. A point to be emphasized, 
however, is, that even for delinquent children, long institutional train- 
ing is not desirable, but is apt to do positive harm, the true principle 
being to bring the child fully under control, and then place him or her 
at once in good home surroundings. 

“The Ontario law against child vagrancy or begging, whether under 
the pretence of singing, playing, performing, or offering anything for 
sale, is very strict. Any person sending a boy under fourteen or a 
girl under sixteen out in this way, may be committed to jail for three 
months, and if desirable the child may be handed over to the guar- 
dianship of a Children’s Aid Society. 

“The Ontario law has been amended this past year by adding a 
clause setting forth that ‘no child between the ages of twoand sixteen 
years shall be received or boarded in any house or institution estab- 
lished for the reception and careof paupersor other dependent adults ’ 
This has not been a very great evil in the past with us, but as there is 
a growing demand for the establishment of Houses of Refuge, it was 
thought better to prohibit the mixing of children and paupers before 
the evil Has assumed large proportions. . 

‘To avoid the hardening and contaminating influences of public trial 
of children, the separate trial of accused persons apparently under the 
age of sixseen years is made compulsory upon every judge and magis- 
trate in Canada from the Atlantic tothe Pacific. Our law also requires 
that whenever a criminal charge is made against any boy under twelve 





or girl under thirteen, the executive officer of the local Children’s Aid 
Society must be notified and afforded an opportunity of enquiring into 
all the facts. Further, any child apparently under the age of fourteen 
years, no matter of what criminal offense found guilty, may, instead 
of being sentenced, be simply handed over to the guardianship of the 
officially recognized Children’s Aid Society, to be placed by them in a 
foster home, or apprenticed. 

“‘Our experience undoubtedly is that where the children of vicious 
parents are taken hold of early enough, they may be entirely saved to 
honest and industrious citizenship. Where the children fail to respond 
to kindly and reformatory influences, it is either that they have been 
allowed to go too far and their habits are already formed, or they have 
been returned to the care of unworthy parents whose evil example 
speedily breaks down the ambitions that have been aroused for in a 
life of respectability.”’ 
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Philanthropy and Econmics.—Edw. D. Jones, of the University of 
Wisconsin, briefly discussed at the National Conference the relation 
between philanthropy and economics, showing the ways in which 
the philanthropic motives have been considered in political economy 
and explaining the neglect which these motives have suffered in 
this science. 

‘*T here are now in this Conference a considerable number of econom- 
ists from our universities. I confess that I came here expecting to 
hear political economy criticised for its neglect of the philanthropic 
motives in the past, but I have been charmed by your charity and your 
understanding. 

I think the ways in which charitable and philanthropic motives 
have been dealt with in political economy inay be divided into three. 
Perhaps it would not be far out of the way to speak of three historical 
stages. 

For some time after the first systematization of economics, thinkers 
were ruled by the concept of an economic man,—a theoretical concep- 


tion similar to the natural man of the political science of the period. 


The economic man responded only to motives of self-interest. Self- 
interest was dignified, therefore, as the central principle of political 
economy and philanthropic motives were considered merely as ‘‘ dis- 
turbing influences,’’ irregular in their manifestation, and altogether 
insignificant. 

The second stage in the consideration of these influences is reached 
with the development of the idea of a sort of double process in the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Uponthe market, it was said, the first, or pri- 
mary, distribution was carried out under the dominance of self-interest. 
This division being completed, the men who had sectred their economic 
shares on the market retreated to homes, to lodges, churches, political 
assemblies, etc., where a secondary distribution was brought about, 
which was recognized to be influenced by philanthropy, religion, fel- 
lowship, patriotism, and many other motives. 

The third stage in the standing of the philanthropic motives is their 
erection into an independent fundamental economic principle under the 


“6 


name of the ‘‘caritative principle.’’ I take this name from Wagner, 
but the principle is recognized by Alfred Marshall, Dr. Richard T. Ely 
and many more of the foremost modern economists. In this form it is 
made scientific at last, as it has long been useful for economists to 
study the vast body of human activities so comprehensively represented 
by this Conference. 

‘The reasons, some of them at least, why this territority has been so 
lately opened to economists, are as follows: In the first place, the 
boundaries of the field of political economy were, for some time after 
the first formulation of the science, narrowly drawn. I would not com- 
mit myself to the position that a science always revolves around a 
germinal idea, yet the earlier classical economy certainly considered, 
almost exclusively, the principle of self-interest—and that, too, very 
narrowly defined. From that time to this, however, there has been an 
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increasing realization that from over the boundaries thus arbitrarily 
set, there come influences which it is impossible to neglect and explain 
usefully any real life. This opened the way for the study of the phil- 
anthropic influences which were before ruled out. 

Again, even in the narrow field set apart for themselves, the atten- 
tion and interest of economists has been unevenly distributed. It is 
human nature that we should study those things which display the 
most uniformities upon which the mind can graspaslaws. Economists 
studied production rather than consumption. ‘They studied the market 
and the separate institutions of it because these obtruded themselves 
upon attention. 

Charity, which has been until recently spasmodic, irregular in kind 
and method, and often pernicious through its very inefficiency, could 
not offer itself as a rival field of study. 

In connection with this second point, my third is, therefore, that the 
operation of the philanthropic impulses really has been, until recently, 
not much more than a ‘‘ disturbing influence.’’ Wecannot expect that 
economists should have added new principles until philanthropic people 
began to work out principles worthy of respect upon which to govern 
their activity and which could be recognized by economists. 

As a fourth reason it is necessary to recur to the oft-discussed shib- 
boleth of laissez-faire—to the let-alone policy or the individualistic pol- 
icy which extolled freedom, though it did so short-sightedly. This was 
under the idea of the so-called ‘‘ economic harmonies,’’ that is, that the 
best results would follow to all by leaving the balance of conflicting in- 
terests to adjust itself under the operation of individual self-interest 
alone. This policy obviously enough had no affiliations with a philan- 
thropic interference with what was called the ‘‘ natural order.’’ It so 
happened that political economy was first systematized at the time 
when laissez-faire was powerful in all lines of thought. Comte later 
called that age one of systematized anarchy. But the economic system 
once being formed, subsequent changes were more difficult than would 
have been a different choice of materials. 

The last reason to which I wish to call attention is this. Political 
economy has largely been built up by the academic world. At first it 
was the pastime of teachers of philosophy and metaphysics, later it 
was formed under the influence of teachers of economics. Now the 
academic world has, until recently, been separated from the broad 
world of life for which its teachings are supposed to prepare. So long 
as this separation existed we could not look for a political economy 
which should consider the operations of a force that life alone and its 
vicissitudes teach us to appreciate. The university has not been near 
enough to the slums to have a correct political economy of the slums. 
I look, therefore, with great expectation upon the movement, which is 
going on so rapidly, of drawing the university into touch with all 
phases of social life. The college settlement, the university extension, 
the laboratory method and other like niovements may be depended upon 
to construct in our universities a broader life in the atmosphere, of 
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which a broader political-economy may be developed. The altar of 
good fellowship, about which political economists and practical philan- 
thropists may meet at the Conferences of Charities and Correction, 
will, Iam sure, vastly increase the strength of each to go out and ren- 
der social service. 


Workmen’s Colonies.—Prof. C. R. Henderson, in The American 
Journal of Sociology for July, speaking of the Workmen’s Colonies in 
Germany, says: ‘‘The Workmen’s Colonies in Germany are among 
the most interesting creations of the Inner Mission, and among the 
most instructive social experiments of our age. In 1880 a beginning 
was made of a system of stations for assisting penniless wanderers. 
The communal and provincial authorities, largely under the influence 
of the energetic Pastor von Bodelschwingh, promoted this system, hop- 
ing to regulate vagabondage and test the sincerity of the tramping 
fraternity by offering lodging and food in return for work. Von Bodel- 
schwingh found that many of these men were without skill and char- 
acter, and could not find work. So he was thus led to establish a 
permanent agricultural colony where men could find a home, be trained 
to labor, and finally be placed in regular occupation. There are now 
about twenty-five of these colonies in Germany; a few of them in cities. 
The extravagant hopes of those who imagined this institution would 
‘solve the social question’ have been disappointed. It is not a pana- 
cea. A colony cannot be made self-supporting with its weak, fitful, 
and unskilled labor, and the financial burden is too heavy for private 
charity. Many of the men who drift to these colonies cannot be pre- 
pared for competitive life and self-direction. Men of the better class 
of mechanics avoid them, and employers do not like to select workmen 
from this class of laborers. But for all this the colonies meet a certain 
want, and the experiment is of great value. Here again the Inner 
Mission has been the pioneer, and the state has learned duty from its 
enterprise.’’ 


Sanitation and Sociology.—In the same number of this journal 
Prof. Marion Talbot writes of Sanitation and Sociology. ‘* The duty 
of the sanitarian is acknowledged to be of greater scope as the years 


pass and the meaning of sanitary reform is proved not to be restricted 
to the physical life of man, but to affect all his activities as a human 
being. The interest of the sanitarian is now said to be in ‘whatever 
can cause or help to cause discomfort, pain, sickness, death, vice or 
crime—and whatever has a tendency to avert, destroy or diminish such 
causes.’ Weare told that preventable evils, such as loss of life, im- 
pairment of health, and physical disability, imposes upon the people 
unnumbered and immeasurable calamities, pecuniary, social, physical, 
mental, and moral, which ought to be avoided. 

‘“*The sanitarian is right in regarding his special field of work in 
relation to the higher activities of mankind. He should require that, 
in his own mind, at least, every principal studied, every reform advo- 
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cated, every plea made, should be considered in the light of its role as 
a part of the foundation for the highest and best expression of life, 
whether it be physical, intellectual, moral or spiritual.”’ 


The True Aim of Charity Organization Societies.— Mrs. Lowell, in 
an article in the June Horum on ‘‘ The True Aim of Charity Organiza- 
tion Societies,’’ calls attention to some of the dangers that beset the 
work of a Charity Organization Society. ‘*One is the making a fetich 
of investigation. Investigation of this kind is not a good thing in it- 
self; itisanevil. It is not desirable to try to learn all the facts about 
other human beings, if they do not want to tell them; the only excuse 
for investigation is to learn the way to help them. Investigation is 
and must be one of the corner-stones of all the work of scientific char- 
ity, but the tendency to look upon it as a thing to be carried on almost 
for its own sake should be resisted. It is an invasion of privacy which 
ought not to be undertaken except with the object of helping people; 
that is its reason and justification. If a person comes asking help, 
and continues to ask it after it has been explained that he cannot be 
helped unless inquiry is made into his antecedents and present condi- 
tion, he puts himself into the hands of the Society to be investigated, 
and he must be investigated, because he cannot be helped without that 
knowledge. What aperson needs cannot be known without finding out 
what he is: for how otherwise can one help him, give him what he 
needs, or keep from him what he ought not to have? The thing to be 
constantly kept in mind is, that investigation is not an end in itself 


nor a good thing in itself, but that it is the means to a good end, which 
is the helping of persons in distress. 


“Still another danger is that of taking ‘short views,’—of thinking 
only of the people in distress; it is necessary to think also of the effect 
of what is done upon other people. Sometimes, helping the individual 
may be objectionable because it will injure other people. For instance, 
it is said that one reason of the very low wages of working women in 
Paris, which makes it impossible for any woman to earn a living there 
by needlework, is the work that is done in institutions for poor women 
and sold at low rates—that is, those good people who have charge of 
institutions for poor women are so possessed with a desire to maintain 
their institutions and to teach the few women they have in them, that 
they injure thousands of working women for the sake of the few hun- 
dred they have directly under their eyes; and this lowering of wages 
is one of the most disastrous effects of any extended relief system.” 








